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THE LAND OF BULLET-HOLES 

Project Gutenberg's Roaming Through the West Indies, by Harry A. Franck 

Ouanaminthe is the Haitian “creole” name for a town which the Spaniards 
founded under the more euphonious title of Juana Mendez. It is the 
eastern frontier station for those who travel overland by the northern 
route from Haiti to Santo Domingo. We might have been stranded there 
indefinitely but for the already familiar kindness of our 
fellow-countrymen in uniform who are scattered throughout the negro 
republic. Public conveyances are unknown in Ouanaminthe. Strangers are 
more than rare, and the natives trust to their own broad, hoof-like 
feet. Walking is all very well for a lone bachelor with no other cares 
than a half-filled knapsack. But with a wife to consider, the long trail 
loses something of its primitive simplicity; moreover there sat our 
baggage staring us in the face with a contrite, don’t-abandon-me air. In 
what would otherwise have been our sad predicament, Captain Verner, 
commanding the gendarmerie of Ouanaminthe, came to our rescue most 
delicately with the assertion that he had long been planning to run over 
to Monte Cristi on a pressing matter of business. 

The captain’s Ford—his own, be it noted in passing, lest some committee 
of investigation prick up its ears—was soon swimming the frontier river 
Massacre with that amphibian ease which the adaptable “flivver” quickly 
acquires in the often bridgeless West Indies. The change from one 
civilization to another—or should I call them two attempts toward 
civilization?—was as sudden, as astonishingly abrupt, as the dash 
through the apparently unfordable stream. Dajabon, strewn from the sandy 
crest of the eastern bank to the arid plains beyond, reminded us at once 
of Cuba; to my own mind it brought back the memory of hundreds of 
Spanish-American towns scattered down the western hemisphere from the 
Rio Grande to Patagonia. With one slight exception the island of Santo 
Domingo is the only one in the New World that is divided between two 
nationalities; it is the only one on earth, unless my geography be at 
fault, where the rank and file speak two different languages. Yet the 
shallow Massacre is as definite a dividing line as though it were a 
hundred leagues of sea. 

Unlike the Haitian shacks behind us, the dwellings of Dajabon were 
almost habitable, even to the exacting Northern point of view. Instead 
of tattered and ludicrously patched negroes of bovine temperament 
lolling in the shade of as ragged hovels of palm-leaves and jungle 
rubbish, comparatively well-dressed men and women, ranging in complexion 
from light brown to pale yellow, sat in chairs on projecting verandas or 
leaned on their elbows in open windows, staring with that fixed 
attention which makes the most hardened stranger self-conscious in 
Spanish-America, yet which, contrasted with the vacant black faces of 
Haiti, was an evidence at least of human intelligence and curiosity. The 



village girls, decked out in their Sunday-aftemoon best, were often 
attractive in appearance, some undeniably pretty, qualities which only 
an observer of African ancestry could by any stretch of generosity grant 
to the belles of the Haitian _bourgs_ behind us. 

Even the change in landscape was striking. Whether the Spaniard 
colonized by choice those regions which remind him of the dry and rarely 
shaded plains of his own Castille and Aragon, or because he makes way 
with a forest wherever he sees one, he is more apt than not to be 
surrounded by bare, brown, semi-arid vistas. Haiti had, on the whole, 
been densely wooded; luxuriant vegetation, plentifully watered, spread 
away on every hand. The great plain that stretched out before us beyond 
Dajabon was almost treeless; except for a scattering of withered, thorny 
bushes, there was scarcely a growing thing. The rainfall that had been 
so frequent in the land of the blacks behind us seemed not to have 
crossed the frontier in months. In contrast to _caco_-impoverished 
Haiti, large herds of cattle wandered about the brown immensity, or 
huddled in the rare pretenses of shade; but what they found to feed on 
was a mystery, for there was nothing in the scarce, scanty patches of 
sun-burned herbage that could have been dignified with the name of 
grass. Even where something resembling a forest appeared farther on it 
turned out to be a dismal wilderness of dwarf trees with spiny trunks 
and savage thorny branches without a suggestion of undergrowth or ground 
plants beneath them. Dead, flat, monotonous, made doubly mournful by the 
occasional moan of a wild dove, a more dreary, uninspiring landscape it 
would be hard to imagine; the vista that spread away as far as the eye 
could see seemed wholly uninviting to human habitation. 

It must be an unpromising region, however, that does not produce at 
least its crop of mankind. Clusters of thrown-together huts, little less 
miserable in these rural districts, it must be admitted, than those of 
Haiti, jolted past us now and then, their swarms of stark-naked children 
of eight, ten, and even twelve years of age scampering out across the 
broken, sun-hardened ground to see us pass. Yet in one respect at least 
even these denizens of the wilderness were superior to their Haitian 
prototypes—they really spoke their native language. Familiar as we had 
both been for years with French, it was rare indeed that we got more 
than the general drift of a conversation in Haitian “creole.” The most 
uneducated _dominicano_, on the other hand, spoke a Spanish almost as 
clear and precise as that heard in the streets of Madrid. There must be 
something enduring, something that appeals to the most uncouth tongue, 
in the Castilian language. Hear it where you will, in all the broad 
expanse of Central and South America, in the former Spanish colonies of 
the West Indies, from the lips of Indians, negroes, _mestizos_, or the 
Jews of the Near East, banished from Spain centuries ago, with minor 
variations of pronunciation and enriching of vocabulary from the tongues 
it has supplanted, it retains almost its original purity. What a hybrid 
of incomprehensible noises French, on the other hand, becomes in the 
mouths of slaves and savages we had all too often had impressed upon us 



in Haiti, and were due to have the lesson repeated in the French islands 
of the Lesser Antilles. Even our own English cannot stand the wear and 
tear of isolation and slovenly vocal processes with anything like the 
success of the Castilian. The speech of Canada and of Barbados, closely 
as those two lands are linked to the same mother country, seem almost 
two distinct languages. But if the Dominicans spoke their language more 
purely, their voices had none of the soft, almost musical tones of the 
negroes beyond the Massacre. There was a brittle, metallic, 
nerve-jarring twang to their speech that was almost as unpleasant as the 
high-pitched chatter of Cuban women. 

If we noted all these differences between the two divisions of the 
island, there was another that impressed us far more forcibly at the 
moment. In all our jolting over the roads of Haiti, good, bad, and 
unspeakable, we had never once been delayed by so much as a puncture. In 
the first mile out of Dajabon we were favored with four separate and 
distinct blow-outs. The twenty-eight miles between the frontier and 
Monte Cristi—for it is best to hear the worst at once—netted no fewer 
than ten! 

It was shortly after the fifth, if my memory is not failing, that the 
open plain gave way to a thorn-bristling wilderness through which had 
been cut a roadway a generous twenty feet wide—_shortly_ after 
certainly, otherwise the sixth blow-out would have intervened. I use the 
term roadway advisedly, for road there was really none. The Dominican 
scorns the building of highways as thoroughly as do any of his cousins 
of Spanish descent. With American intervention he was forced, much 
against his will and better judgment, to divert a certain amount of 
public moneys and labor to making wheeled communication between his 
various provinces possible. But though you can drive an unbridled horse 
along any open space, you cannot choose the path he shall make within 
it. Wide as it was, the roadway was an unbroken expanse of deeply 
cracked and thoroughly churned brown mud, sun-bumed to the consistency 
of broken rock. Along this the first traveler after the long forgotten 
rains had squirmed and waded his way where the mud was shallowest, with 
the result that the only semblance to a road wandered back and forth 
across the misshapen roadway like a Spanish “river” in its ludicrously 
over-ample bed. 

Here and there we were forced to crawl along the extreme edge of one or 
the other of the bristling walls of vegetation; frequently the only 
passable trail left the roadway entirely and squirmed off through the 
spiny forest, the thorny branches whipping us in the faces. Huge clumps 
of organ cactus and others of the same family forced us to make 
precarious detours. At the top of a faint rise we sighted the “Morro” of 
Monte Cristi, a great bulking rectangular hill that guides the mariner 
both by land and sea to the most western port of Santo Domingo. Our 
hopes began slowly to revive when—“Groughung!” the sixth mishap befell 
us—or was it the seventh? I remember that the eighth overtook us at the 



bottom of the rise, when both daylight and our patches were giving out. 
The ninth found us in total darkness, and disclosed the fact that there 
was not a match on board. The lamps of the car had ceased to function 
months before; one does not Ford it by night in the island of Santo 
Domingo except upon extreme provocation. A hut discovered back in the 
bush was likewise matchless, but the supper fire on the ground beside it 
still had a few glowing embers. While Rachel held the blaze of one of 
those dried hollow reeds that do duty as torches in Santo Domingo as 
near us as was prudent, we improvised a patch that would have caused an 
experienced chauffeur to gasp with astonishment. Each rustling of the 
thorny brush about us drew our fixed attention. There are bandits in 
Santo Domingo as well as in Haiti, and they have far less reputation for 
making speed to the rear. The captain carried a revolver, an American 
Marine being equally at home in either of the island republics. But the 
danger of international complications had prevented his black gendarme 
assistant from bringing with him the rifle that might be badly needed. 

My visions of losing a congenial companion were vastly enhanced once 
when a crashing in the bushes caused us to whirl about on the defensive. 
A stray cow ambled past us and away into the black night. 

[Illustration: The Plaza and clock tower of Monte Cristo, showing its 
American bullet hole] 

[Illustration: Railroading in Santo Domingo] 

[Illustration: The tri-weekly train arrives at Santiago] 

[Illustration: Dominican guardias] 

With the tenth mishap, lightless and patchless, we lost the final 
remnants of patience and forced our sorry steed to hobble along on three 
feet. The road had a pleasant little way of eluding us when least 
expected, and a dozen times within the next hour we brought up against 
the forest wall, finding our way again only by the sense of touch. Then 
at last appeared a flicker of light. But it was only the hamlet on the 
bank of the River Yaque, across which we must be ferried on what looked 
in the darkness like the top of a soap-box. Fortunately it takes little 
to float a Ford. Our crippled charger staggered up the steep bank beyond 
this principal stream of northern Santo Domingo, and a half hour later 
we rattled into the considerable town of Monte Cristi. 

Its streets were as wide as the hilltop roadway behind us, but like it 
they had only reached the first stage of development. Worst of all we 
were forced to ran the full length of nearly every one of them in the 
vain quest of some suggestion of hostelry. Our predicament would have 
been one to bring salt tears to the most hardened eyes but for the 
saving grace of all the island of Santo Domingo—our own people in 
uniform. Barely had we discovered the commander-in-chief of Monte 
Cristi, a Marine captain bearing the name of one of our early and 



illustrious Presidents, than he broke all records in hospitality within 
our own experience by turning his entire house over to us. We were never 
more firmly convinced of the wisdom of American intervention in Santo 
Domingo than at the end of that explosive day. 

The otherwise dark and deserted town was gathered in its best starched 
attire in the place where any Spanish-American town would naturally be 
on a Sunday evening—in the central plaza. This, to begin with, was 
strikingly unlike the bare open squares of Haiti, with their unfailing 
tribune-and-palm-tree “patrie.” First of all, it was well paved, an 
assertion that could not be made of any other spot in town. An elaborate 
iron fence surrounded it, comfortable benches were ranged about it, 
trees and flowering shrubs shaded it by day and decorated it by night, 
the only public lights in town cast an unwonted brilliancy upon the 
promenading populace, circling slowly round and round the square, the 
two sexes in opposite directions, their voices and footsteps half 
drowning the not too successful efforts of a group of misfitted males in 
the center of the plaza to produce musical sounds. It was as typically 
Spanish a scene as the deserted barren _place_, with the weird beating 
of tomtoms floating across it, is indigenous to the republic of Haiti. 

It was not until morning, however, that we caught full sight of the 
chief feature of the plaza and the pride of Monte Cristi. By daylight a 
monument we had only vaguely sensed in the night stood forth in all its 
dubious beauty. In the center of the now deserted plaza rose a near 
replica of the Eiffel Tower, its open-work steel frame crowned by a 
large four-faced clock some fifty feet above our dizzy heads. Well might 
the Monte Cristians pride themselves on a feature quite unique among the 
plazas of the world. 

From this clock tower hangs a tale that is too suggestive of Dominican 
character to be passed over in silence. Some years ago, before the 
intrusive Americans came to put an end to the national sport, a 
candidate for the Dominican Congress came parading his candidacy about 
the far corners of the country. In each town he promised, in return for 
their aid in seating him in the august assembly, that the citizens 
should have federal funds for whatever was most lacking to their civic 
happiness. Monte Cristi, being farthest from the cynical capital of any 
community in Santo Domingo, took the politician seriously. The town put 
its curly heads together and decided that what it most wanted was—not a 
real school building to take the place of the rented hut in which its 
children fail to learn the rudiments of the three R’s, nor yet pavements 
for some of the sandhills that are disguised under the name of streets. 
What it felt the need of more than anything else was a town clock that 
would cast envy on all its rivals for many miles around. The politician 
approved the choice so thoroughly that he advised the opening of 
negotiations for its purchase at once, without waiting for the mere 



formality of congressional sanction. In due time the monstrosity was 
erected. But for some reason the newly elected congressman’s influence 
with his fellow-members was not so paramount as his faithful supporters 
had been led to believe. Some of them still contend that he did actually 
introduce a resolution to provide the noble and patriotic pueblo of 
Monte Cristi with a prime necessity in the shape of a community 
time-piece; if so the bill died in committee, unattended by priest or 
physician. For months Monte Cristi bombarded the far-off capital with 
doleful petitions, until at length, with the sudden coming of the 
Americans, congress itself succumbed, and the two thousand or so good 
citizens of the hapless town found themselves face to face with a 
document—bearing a foreign place of issue at that, caramba!—reading 
succinctly: 


“To one clock and tower, Dr.$16,000 

Please Remit ” 

To cap the climax, the ridiculous Americans who had taken in charge the 
revenues of the country brought with them the absurd doctrine that 
municipalities should pay their bills. Years have passed since the 
successful politician visited the northwest corner of the country, yet 
Monte Cristi is only beginning to crawl from beneath its appalling clock 
tower, financially speaking, and to catch its breath again after relief 
from so oppressive a burden. Small wonder that her sand-hill streets are 
unpaved and that her children still crowd into a rented hovel to glean 
the rudiments of learning. 

But the history of the famous clock tower does not end there. Those who 
glance at the top-heavy structure from the south are struck by a jagged 
hole just above the face of the dial, midway between the XII and the I. 

It is so obviously a bullet-hole that the observer could not fail to 
show surprise were it not that bullet-holes are as universal in Santo 
Domingo as fighting cocks. Thereby hangs another tale. 

In the early days of American occupation the choice of commanders of the 
Guardia Nacional_ detachment in Monte Cristi was not always happy. It 
was natural, too, that a group of marine officers, bubbling over with 
youth, sentenced to pass month after month in a somnolent Dominican 
village, should have found it difficult to devise fitting amusement for 
their long leisure hours. Pastimes naturally reduced themselves to the 
exchange of poker chips and the consumption of certain beverages 
supposedly taboo in all American circles and doubly so in the Marine 
Corps. The power of Dominican joy-water to produce hilarity is 
far-famed. It came to be the custom of the winning card player to 
express his exuberance by drawing his automatic and firing several shots 
over his head. This means of expression would have been startling enough 
to the disarmed Dominicans had the games been played in the open air 
with the sun above the horizon. But the rendezvous was naturally within 
doors, usually in the dwelling of the commander, and the climax was 




commonly reached at an hour when all reputable natives were wrapped in 
slumber. The sheet-iron roof that sheltered us during our night in Monte 
Cristi corroborated the testimony of the inhabitants that they had 
frequently sprung from their beds convinced that yet another revolution 
was upon them. 

One night a difference of opinion arose among the players as to the hour 
that should be set for the cashing in of chips. The commander offered to 
settle the problem in an equitable manner. Stepping to the door, he 
raised his automatic toward the famous $16,000 clock and fired. The 
decision was made; the game ended at twelve Thirty. It is not 
particularly strange under the circumstances that the inhabitants of 
Monte Cristi are not extraordinarily fond of Americans or of marine 
occupation. 


The mail coach—in real life the inevitable Ford—left Monte Cristi the 
morning after our arrival, obviating the necessity of wiring to Santiago 
for a private car. The fare was within reason, as such things go in the 
West Indies—sixteen dollars for a journey of some eighty miles—and 
despite the pessimistic prophecies of our host we had the back seat to 
ourselves the entire distance. Our driver, of dull-brown hue, was of the 
same quick, nervous temperament as his Cuban cousins, and scurried away 
at thirty miles an hour over “roads” which few American chauffeurs would 
venture along at ten. Yet he was surprisingly successful in avoiding 
undue jolts; so often had he driven this incredibly rough-and-tumble 
route that he knew exactly when and where to slow up for each dry 
_arroyo_, to dodge protruding boulders or dangerous sand beds, to drop 
from one level to another without cracking a spring or an axle. The 
machine was innocent of muffler, hence it needed no horn, and as an 
official conveyance it yielded the road to no one, except the few placid 
carts whose safety lay in their massiveness. 

Many miles of the journey were sandy barren wastes producing only dismal 
thorn-bristling dwarf forests. Every now and then we dodged from one 
wide caricature of a road to another still more choppy and rock-strewn; 
occasionally we found a mile or two of tolerable highway. The scarcity 
of travelers was in striking contrast to Haiti. The few people we met 
were never on foot, but in clumsy carts or astride gaunt, but hardy, 
little horses. Houses of woven palm-leaves, on bare, reddish, hard soil 
sheltered the poorer inhabitants; the better-to-do built their dwellings 
of split palm trunks that had the appearance of clapboards. Villages 
were rare, and isolated houses wholly lacking. Outdoor mud ovens on 
stilts, with rude thatched roofs over them, adorned nearly every back or 
side yard. At each village we halted before a roughly constructed post 
office to exchange mailbags with a postmaster who in the majority of 
cases showed no visible negro strain. Pure white inhabitants were 
frequent in the larger pueblos; full-blooded African types extremely 



rare. Santo Domingo has been called a mulatto country; we found it more 
nearly a land of quadroons. 

What even the sparse population lived on was not apparent, for almost 
nowhere were people working in the fields, and the towns seemed to be 
chiefly inhabited by fairly well-dressed loafers, or at best by lolling 
shop-keepers. Probably they existed by selling things to one another. 

The stocks of the over-numerous shops were amply supplied with bottled 
goods, but with comparatively little else, and that chiefly tinned food 
from the United States. No old sugar kettles, no ruined French estates, 
no negro women in broad straw hats or slippers flapping with the gait of 
their donkeys, no improvised markets or clamoring beggars along the 
way—none of the familiar things of Haiti were in evidence, except the 
fighting cocks. Such horsemen as we passed rode in well upholstered 
saddles, doubly softened by the Spanish-American _pellon_, or shaggy 
saddle rug. The women accompanying them clung uncomfortably to clumsy 
side-saddles, and were dressed in far more style than their Haitian 
prototypes, pink gowns being most in favor, and in place of the loose 
slippers the majority wore shoes elaborate enough to satisfy a New York 
shop-girl. Cemeteries at the edge of each town were forests of wooden 
crosses, contrasting with the coffin-shaped cement tombs of Haiti. 

Guayovin, a town of considerable size and noted for its revolutionary 
history, the scattered hamlet of Laguna Salada, the larger village of 
Esperanza, one pueblo after another was the same blurred vista of wide, 
sandy streets, of open shop fronts and gaping inhabitants. We soon 
detected a surly attitude toward Americans, a sullen, passive resentment 
that recalled the attitude of Colombia as I had known it eight years 
before. There was more superficial courtesy than in our own brusk and 
hurried land; the Dominican, like all our neighbors to the southward, 
cultivates an exterior polish. But with the exception of a few who went 
out of their way to demonstrate their pro-American sentiments, to 
express themselves as far more pleased with foreign occupation than with 
the continual threat of revolution, the attitude of silent protest was 
everywhere in the air. 

At the end of fifty kilometers, in which we had forded only one pathetic 
little stream, the landscape changed somewhat for the better, though at 
the same time the “road” became even more atrocious. Hitherto the only 
beauty in the scene had been a pretty little flowering cactus bush, like 
an inverted candelabra, and the soft velvety colors of the barren brown 
vistas. Now the thorny vegetation, the chaparral, and the cactus gave 
way to clumps of bamboo, to towering palms, and other trees of full 
stature, while corn and beans began to clothe the still deadly-dry soil. 

High hills had arisen close on the left, higher ones farther off to the 
right; then ahead appeared beautiful labyrinths of deep-blue mountains, 
range after range piled up one behind the other in amphitheatrical 
formation, culminating in the cloud-coiffed peak of Tino, some ten 
thousand feet above the sea and the highest point in the West Indies. 



Navarrete, strung along the beginning of an excellent highway that was 
to continue, except for two unfinished bridges, to Santiago, boasted 
real houses, some of palm trunks, most of them of genuine lumber with 
more corrugated iron than thatched roofs, some of their walls of faded 
pink, green, or yellow, many of them frankly unpainted. A considerable 
commercial activity occupied its inhabitants. Beyond, the country grew 
still greener, with groves of royal palms waving their ostrich plumes 
with the dignified leisureliness of the tropics, and the highway began 
to undulate, or, as it seemed to us behind our over-eager chauffeur, to 
pitch and roll, over low foot-hills. We picked up a rusty little 
railroad on the left, farther on a power line and a dozen telegraph 
wires striding over hill and dale, raced at illegal speed through Villa 
Gonzalez, and entered a still more verdant region of vegetable gardens 
in fertile black soil. Then all at once we topped a rise from which 
spread out all the splendid green valley of Yaque, Santiago de los 
Caballeros piled up a sloping high ground a couple of miles away, with 
mountains that had grown to imposing height still far distant to the 
right. A truck-load of marines, monopolizing the right of way in the 
innocently obstructive manner we had often seen in France, blocked our 
progress for a time; then we swung past the inevitable shaded plaza of 
all Spanish-American towns, and drew up with a snort at the Santiago 
post office just as the cathedral clock was striking the hour of three. 

Before we had time even to set foot in Santiago we were greeted by my 
old friend “Lieutenant Long” of Canal Zone police fame, who had already 
put the town in a proper mood for our reception. Since the days when we 
had pursued felons together along the ten-mile strip of Panamanian 
jungle the erstwhile lieutenant, now more fittingly known as “Big 
George,” had added steadily to his laurels as a good and true servant of 
mankind. From the defelonized banks of the canal to the command of the 
sleuths of Porto Rico had been a natural step, and when he had detected 
everything worth detecting in our West Indian isle, and fathered a 
company of the 17th Infantry during the late international 
misunderstanding, “Big George” accepted the Augean task of initiating 
the Dominicans into the mysteries of their new American-sired land tax. 

Considerably more than four hundred years ago, when the redskin north of 
the Rio Grande had yet to scalp his initial pale face, there was founded 
in the fertile valley of the Yaque the first of the many Santiagos that 
to-day dot the map of more than half the western hemisphere. Thirty 
Spanish gentlemen, as the word was understood in those roistering days, 
_hidalgos_ who had followed on the heels of Columbus, were the original 
settlers, and because of their noble birth they were permitted by royal 
decree to call their new home by the name it still officially 
bears,—Santiago de los Caballeros. Although the present inhabitants of 
the aristocratic old town by no means all boast themselves “gentlemen” 



either in the _conquistador_ or the modem sense of the term, some of 
the leading families can trace their ancestry in unbroken line from 
those old Spanish hidalgos. Many of these descendants of fifteenth 
century grandees still retain the armor, swords, and other quaint 
warlike gear of their ancestors. A few have even kept their Caucasian 
blood pure through all the generations and frequent disasters of that 
long four hundred years, but the vast majority of them give greater or 
less evidence of African graftings on the family tree. The Cibao, as the 
northern half of Santo Domingo is called, is the region in which the 
Spaniards first found in any quantity the gold they came a-seeking, and 
gentlemanly Santiago has ever been its principal city. Twice destroyed 
by earthquakes, like so many cities of the West Indies, sacked by 
pirates and invaders more times than it cares to remember, it has 
persisted through all its mishaps. 

But in spite of its flying start Santiago has by no means kept pace with 
many a parvenu in the New World. Barely can it muster twenty thousand 
inhabitants, and in progress and industry it has drifted but slowly down 
the stream of time. Revolutions have been its chief setback, for the 
innumerable civil wars that have decimated the population of the 
republic ever since it asserted its freedom from the Spanish crown have 
almost invariably centered about the city of Caballeros. A hundred 
Spanish-American towns can duplicate its every feature. About the 
invariable central plaza, with its shaded benches, diagonal walks, and 
evening promenaders, stand the bulking, weather-peeled cathedral with 
its constantly thumping, tin-voiced bells, the casa consistorial_ where 
the municipal council dawdles through its weekly meetings, the wide open 
yet exclusive clubs, and the residences of the most ancient families, 
their lower stories occupied by shops and cafes. In contrast to this 
proudly kept square the wide, right-angled streets that radiate from it 
are either congenitally innocent of paving or littered with the remnants 
of what may long ago have been cobbled driveways. As in all 
Spanish-America the lack of civic team-work is shown in the sidewalks; 
which are high, low, ludicrously narrow, or lacking entirely, according 
to the personal whim of each householder, and rather family porches than 
public rights of way. Its houses, mostly of one story, never higher than 
two, are something more than half of wood, the remainder being adobe or 
baked-mud structures that some time in the remote past had their facades 
daubed with whitewash or scantily painted in various bright colors. The 
cathedral, the municipal building, many a private residence, our very 
hotel room were speckled with bullet-holes more or less diligently 
patched, corroborating the verbal evidence of Santiago’s revolutionary 
activities. There is a faint reminder of the Moors in the tendency for 
each trade to monopolize one street to the exclusion of the others. A 
dozen barbershops may be found in a single block, cafes cluster 
together, drygoods shops with their languid male clerks shoulder one 
another with a certain degree of leisurely, unindividualistic 
aggressiveness. Farther out, the unkempt streets dwindle away between 
lop-shouldered little huts that seem to need the supporting mutual 



assistance shared by their neighbors nearer the center of town. 

There is not a street car in all the island of Santo Domingo, or Haiti, 
as you choose to call it. Dingy, wretched old carnages, their horses 
only a trifle less gaunt and ungroomed than those of Port au Prince, 
loiter about a comer of the plaza, behind the cathedral, shrieking 
their pleas at every possible fare who passes within their field of 
vision. Automobiles are not unknown, but they have not yet invaded 
Santiago in force. The inevitable venders of lottery tickets, which in 
Santo Domingo are of municipal rather than national issue and resemble 
the handbills of some itinerant family of barn-stormers, pester the 
passer-by every few yards with spurious promises of sudden fortune. In 
the cathedral the visitor finds himself face to face at every step with 
admonitions that women must have their heads covered and that worshipers 
shall not spit on the floor. The first command is universally 
recognized, if only by the spreading of a handkerchief over the frizzled 
tresses, but the latter is by no means so faithfully obeyed. If there is 
anything whatever individualistic about St. James of the Gentlemen that 
distinguishes it from its countless cousins below the Rio Grande, it is 
the stars and stripes that wave above the ancient fortress overlooking 
the placid River Yaque, and the groups of American marines who come now 
and then striding down its untended streets. 

The average santiagueno reaches the dignity of clothes somewhat late in 
life. Naked black or brown babies adorn every block, the sight of a 
plump boy of five taking his constitutional dressed in a pair of 
sandals, a bright red hat, and a magnificent expression of unconcern 
attracts the attention of no one except strangers. Girls show the 
prudery of their sex somewhat earlier in life, but many a boy learns to 
smoke cigarettes, and even long black cigars, before he submits to the 
inconvenience of his first garment. It may be this sartorial freedom of 
his earlier life that makes the Santiago male prone to sport a costume 
that belies his years. Youths of sixteen, eighteen, and some one might 
easily suspect of being twenty, display an expanse of brown legs between 
their tight knee-breeches and short socks that makes their precocious 
tendency to frequent cafes, consume fiery drinks and man-size cigars, 
and enamorar las muchachas_ doubly striking. They are intelligent 
youths, on the whole, compared with their Haitian neighbors, with a 
quick wit to catch a political argument or the mysteries of a mechanical 
contrivance, though they have the tendency of all their mixed race to 
slow down in their mental processes soon after reaching what with us 
would be early manhood. La juventud_ of Santo Domingo is beginning to 
look with slightly less scorn upon the use of the hands as a means of 
livelihood, an improvement which may be largely credited to American 
occupation, not so much through precept and example as by the reduction 
in political sinecures and the institution of genuine examinations for 
candidates to government office. 


In character, as in physical aspect, Santiago is true to type. The 



outward forms of politeness are diligently cultivated; actual, physical 
consideration for the comfort or convenience of others is conspicuous by 
its scarcity. The same man who raises his hat to and shakes hands with 
his neighbor ten times a day shows no hesitancy in maintaining any 
species of nuisance, from a bevy of fighting cocks to a braying jackass, 
against the peace and happiness of that same neighbor, nor in hugging a 
house-wall when it is his place to take to the gutter. A haughtiness of 
demeanor, an over-developed personal pride that it would be difficult to 
find real reason for, burden all except the most poverty-stricken class. 

Amid the medley of tints that make up the population the casual observer 
might conclude that the existence of a color-line would be out of the 
question in Santiago. As he dips beneath the surface, however, he finds 
a very decided one, nay, several, dividing the population not into two, 
but into three or four social strata, though the lines of demarkation 
are neither as distinct nor as adamant as with us. Thus one of the 
tile-floored clubs on the central plaza, the chair-forested parlor of 
which stands ostensibly wide open, admits no member whose ancestry has 
not been unbrokenly Caucasian, while another across the square welcomes 
neither pure whites nor full-blooded Africans. An amusing feature of 
this club exclusiveness is that the first society, after what is said to 
have been violent debate, declined to admit American members, as a 
protest against “the unwarranted interference by superior force in our 
national affairs.” In retaliation, or rather, in supreme indifference to 
this attitude, the forces of occupation have acquired the premises next 
door and take no back seat to the Dominicans in the matter of 
exclusiveness. It may be the merest coincidence that whenever a dance is 
given in the American clubrooms a still more blatant orchestra, seated 
close up against the thin partition between the two social rendezvous, 
furnishes the inspiration for a similar recreation. 

The principal business of Santiago, if one may judge by the frequent 
warehouse doors from which issues the acrid smell of sweating tobacco, 
is the buying and selling of the narcotic weed. It comes in great bales, 
wrapped in _yagua_, or the thick, leathern leaf-stem of the royal palm, 
of which each tree sheds one a month and which is turned to such a 
variety of uses throughout the West Indies. Women and boys are 
constantly picking these bales apart and strewing their contents about 
in various heaps, to just what purpose is not apparent to the layman, 
for they always end by bundling them up again in the self-same _yagua_, 
in which dusky draymen carry them off once more to parts unknown. A 
considerable amount of the stuff is consumed locally, however, for 
Santiago boasts one large cigar factory and a number of small ones, 
ranging down to one-room hovels in which the daily output could probably 
be contained within two boxes—were it not the custom in Santo Domingo 
simply to tie them in bundles. 

The smoker must conduct himself with circumspection in American-governed 
Santo Domingo. Each and every cigar is wrapped round not only with the 
usual banded trademark, but also with a revenue stamp. Now beware that 



you do not indulge that all but universal American habit of removing the 
band before lighting the cigar. In Santo Domingo it is unlawful to 
withdraw this proof of legal origin until the weed has been “partially 
consumed,” and the official expert ruling on that phrase is that the 
clipping off of the consumer’s end does not constitute even partial 
consumption, which only the burning of a certain portion of the 
customarily, opposite extremity, accomplishes. Furthermore, when at last 
you do venture to remove the decoration, do not on any account fail to 
mutilate it beyond all semblance to its original state. If you are 
detected in the perpetration of either of the unlawful acts above 
specified, no power can save you from falling into the hands of “Mac,” 
who sits in the same office with “Big George”—whenever one or both of 
them are not pursuing similar malefactors in another corner of the 
Cibao—facing the charge of unlawfully, wilfully, and maliciously 
violating Article 12 of the Internal Revenue Law of the sovereign 
Rcpublica Dominicana, and there is no more certain road to the 
prisoner’s dock. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. “Mac” will make his official entry 
all in due season. What I started to explain was why one may frequently 
behold an elephantine Dominican market woman, often with a brood of 
piccaninnies half concealed in the folds of her ample skirt, parading 
down the street with the air of a New York clubman in spite of the 
bushel or two of yams or plantains on her head, puffing haughtily at a 
cigar the band of which falsely suggests that she has recently 
squandered a dollar bill with her tobacconist. Indeed, many an 
over-cautious Dominican avoids all possibility of falling into the net 
by smoking serenely on through band, stamp, and all, which, to tell the 
truth, does not particularly depreciate the aroma of the average native 
cigar. 

There is sound basis for Article 12. In the good old days when there 
were no battalions of marines to interfere with the national sport of 
Santo Domingo the stamp tax was already in force, and the consumption of 
cigars was almost what it is to-day; yet for some occult reason it 
scarcely produced a tenth of its present revenue. First of all there 
were the “chivo” cigars,—_chivo_ meaning not merely goat but something 
corresponding to our word “graft” in the Spanish West Indies—which never 
made any pretense of bearing a stamp. Some of them were made secretly; a 
veritable pillar of the social structure of Santo Domingo was discovered 
to be operating a clandestine cigar-factory long after the Americans 
took up this particular bit of the white man’s burden. Others were 
privately placed on the market by legitimate manufacturers, who supplied 
a certain percentage of legal stock also. A third scheme was to fill the 
pockets of the native inspector with a choice brand and advise him to 
forget the matter; still another alternative was to buy the stamps at a 
bargain from some revenue official who was hard pressed for ready cash. 
But the favorite means of avoiding contributions to the wily politicians 
in the capital was simplicity itself. A cigar-maker purchased a hundred 



revenue stamps and wrapped them about his first hundred cigars. His 
retailer, who might be himself, his wife, his cousin, or at least his 
_compadre_, greeted the purchaser with a smiling countenance. “Cigars? 

Why certainly. Try these. _Como va la senora hoy?_Y los ninos?_ 

Curious exhibition that fourth pair of cocks gave on Sunday, _verdad?_” 
Bargains are not struck hastily in Santo Domingo. By the time the 
transaction was completed the retailer had ample opportunity idly to 
slip the bands off the cigars and drop them into his counter drawer. The 
purchaser made no protest, even if he noticed the manipulation, for he 
was buying cigars, not revenue stamps. It is vouched for that the same 
band saw continual service in the old days for a year or two. But it is 
a careless smoker to-day who ventures to thrust a cigar into his pocket 
without making sure that its proof of legality is intact. 

“Big George” arranged that we should spend the first Sunday after our 
arrival in the most typical Dominican style of celebration,—the 
partaking of lechon asado_. His choice of scene for the celebration, 
too, was particularly happy. An hour’s easy jog from town—easy because 
the saddle-horses of Santo Domingo, like those of Cuba, are all 
“gaited,” that is, gifted with a singlefoot pace that makes them as 
comfortable seats as any rocking-chair—brought us to the estate of 
Jaragua, the exact site of the first founding of Santiago by the 
Castilian _hidalgos_. It was the first earthquake that caused them to 
transfer it from this heart of the valley to the bluff overlooking the 
Yaque. The ruins of an old brick-and-stone church, of a water reservoir 
or community bath, and long lines of stones embedded in the ground 
marking the remnants of cobbled streets and house walls, are half 
covered with the brush and jungle-grass of a modem hog farm. 

Magnificent royal palms rise from what were once private family nooks; 
immense tropical trees spread over former parlors more charming roofs 
than their original coverings of thatch; the pigs frequently root up 
ancient coins that may long ago have jingled in Columbus’ own pocket. 

Under the dense, capacious shade of a fatherly old mango-tree sat a 
negro peon, slowly turning round and round over a fire of specially 
chosen, aromatic fagots a suckling pig, or _lechon_, spitted on a long 
bamboo pole. In the outdoor kitchen of the rambling, one-story, 
tile-roofed, delightful old Spanish country house a group of ebony 
servants of both sexes and all ages were preparing a dozen other native 
dishes the mere aroma of which made a hungry man withdraw to leeward and 
await the summons with what patience he could muster. Our host and his 
family, with just enough African tinge to their ancestry to make their 
hair curl, hurried hither and yon, striving to minister to our already 
perfect comfort. There is no more genuine hospitality than that of the 
higher class _hacendados_ of rural Latin-America, once they have cast 
aside the mixture of shyness and rather oppressive dignity in which they 
commonly wrap themselves before strangers. 



In due leisurely season the chief victim of the day’s feast, his 
mahogany skin crackling from the recent ordeal, bathed in his own tender 
juices, was slid down the bamboo pole to a giant platter and given the 
place of honor on the family board. Flanked on all sides by the results 
of the kitchen industry,—heaping plates of steamed yuca, mashed yams 
bristling with native peppers, boiled calabash, plump _boniatos_, golden 
Spanish chick-peas, even a Brobdingnagian beefsteak—and these in turn by 
the now thoroughly congenial hosts and guests, a barefoot, wide-eyed 
servant behind every other chair, the celebration began. Spanish wines 
which one would never have credited with finding their way to this 
far-off corner of the New World turned the big bucolic tumblers red and 
golden in perhaps too rapid succession. Dominican tales of the olden 
times, American pleasantries reclothed in rattling Castilian, 
reminiscences of Haitian occupation from the still bright-eyed 
grandmother, all rose in a babel of hilarity that floated away through 
the immense open doorways on the delightful trade winds that sweep 
constantly over the West Indies. But alas for the brevity of human 
appetite! Long before the center of attraction had lost his resemblance 
to the eager little rooter of the day before, while the Gargantuan 
beefsteak still sat intact, eyeing the circle with a neglected air, one 
after another of the sated convivialists was beckoning away with a 
scornful gesture of disinterest the candied and spiced papaya which the 
servants were bent on setting before him. What, too, shall I say of the 
dastardly conduct of “Big George?” For with his help the _lechon_, nay, 
even the neglected beefsteak, might have been reduced to more seemly 
proportions before they were abandoned to the eager fingers of the 
gleaming-toothed denizens of the kitchen. The painful truth is that the 
defelonizer of Porto Rico, the erstwhile dread of Canal Zone criminals, 
the man who had so often given a “summary” to a hapless member of the 
17th Infantry for being a moment late at reveille, was absent without 
leave. Even “Mac,” with his whole family of little Mackites, their 
chubby faces giving a touch of old Erin to this Dominican landscape, had 
arrived on the scene at the crucial moment. What excuse, then, can one 
fabricate for an unhampered bachelor whose seven-league legs might have 
covered the paltry distance between new and old Santiago in a twinkling, 
yet who had chosen to desert his bidden guests in the heart of a 
bandit-infested island? Can even poetic license pardon a man, 
particularly a man who dents the lintels of half the doors he passes 
through, who remains at home to write sonnets when he might be partaking 
of lechon asado?_ Certainly the admission of such irrelevant testimony 
as the fact that the horse furnished him by an unobserving Dominican was 
not capable of lifting clear of the ground the seven-league legs already 
stigmatized cannot rank even as extenuating circumstances. 




TOURISTS IN THE SADDLE 

Project Gutenberg's One Hundred Years in Yosemite, by Carl Parcher Russell 

Hutchings and his first sight-seers “spent five glorious days in 
luxurious scenic banqueting” in the newly discovered valley and then 
followed their Indian guides over the return trail to Mariposa. Upon 
their arrival in that mountain city, they were besieged with eager 
questioners, among whom was L. A. Holmes, the editor of the Mariposa 
Gazette , which had recently been established. Mr. Holmes begged that 
his paper be given opportunity to publish the first account from the pen 
of Mr. Hutchings. His request was complied with, and in the _Gazette_ of 
July 12, 1855, appears the first printed description of Yosemite Valley, 
prepared by one uninfluenced by Indian troubles or gold fever. 

Journalists the country over copied the description, and so started the 
Hutchings Yosemite publicity, which was to continue through a period of 
forty-seven years. Parties from Mariposa and other mining camps, and 
from San Francisco, interested by Hutchings’ oral and printed accounts, 
organized, secured the same Indian guides, and inaugurated tourist 
travel to the Yosemite wonder spot. 

Milton and Houston Mann, who had accompanied one of these sight-seeing 
expeditions, were so imbued with the possibilities of serving the hordes 
of visitors soon to come that they set to work immediately to construct 
a horse toll trail from the South Fork of the Merced to the Yosemite 
Valley. Galen Clark, who also had been a member of one of the 1855 
parties, was prompted to establish a camp on the South Fork where 
travelers could be accommodated. This camp was situated on the Mann 
Brothers’ Trail and later became known as Clark’s Station. It is known 
as Wawona now. The Mann brothers finished their trail in 1856. 

Old Indian trails were followed by much of the Mariposa-Yosemite Valley 
route. The toll was collected at White and Hatch’s, approximately twelve 
miles from Mariposa. At Clark’s Station (Wawona), the trail detached 
itself from the Indian route and ascended Alder Creek to its headwaters. 

Here it crossed to the Bridalveil Creek drainage and passed through 
several fine meadows, gradually ascending to the highest point on the 
route above Old Inspiration Point on the south rim of Yosemite Valley. 

From this point it dropped sharply to the floor of the valley near the 
foot of Bridalveil Fall. The present-day Alder Creek and Pohono trails 
traverse much of the old route. 

Several years after the pioneer trail was built, sheep camps were 
established on two of the lush meadows through which it passed. They 
were known as Westfall’s and Ostrander’s. The rough shelters existing 
here were frequently used by tired travelers who preferred to make an 



overnight stop on the trail rather than exhaust themselves in completing 
the saddle trip to the valley in one day. Usually, however, Westfall’s 
or Ostrander’s were convenient lunch stops for the saddle parties. 

In 1869, Charles Peregoy built a hotel, “The Mountain View House,” at 
what had been known as Westfall Meadow and with the help of his wife 
operated a much-praised hospice every summer until 1875, when the coming 
of the stage road between Wawona and Yosemite Valley did away with the 
greater part of the travel on the trail. 

The Mann Brothers’ Trail, which was some fifty miles in length, was 
purchased by Mariposa County and made available to public use without 
charge before construction of the stage road from Mariposa had been 
completed. 

In 1856, the year that witnessed the completion of the Mariposa-Yosemite 
Valley Trail, L. H. Bunnell, George W. Coulter, and others united in the 
construction of the “Coulterville Free Trail.” Very little, if any, of 
this route followed existing Indian trails. The Coulterville Trail 
started at Bull Creek, to which point a wagon road already had been 
constructed, and passed through Deer Flat, Hazel Green, Crane Flat, and 
Tamarack Flat to the point now known as Gentry, and thence to the 
valley. Its total length was forty-eight miles, of which seventeen miles 
could be traveled in a carriage. 

A second pioneer horse trail on the north side of the Merced began at 
the village of Big Oak Flat, six miles north of Coulterville, and 
followed a route north of the Coulterville Free Trail through Garrote to 
Harden’s Ranch on the South Fork of the Tuolumne River, thence to its 
junction with the Coulterville Trail between Crane Flat and Tamarack 
Flat. 

Sections of all of these early routes passed over high terrain where 
deep snow persisted well into the spring. Early fall snow storms in 
these vicinities sometimes contributed to the hazards of travel. The 
trails found use during a relatively short season. The Merced Canyon 
offered opportunity to establish a route at lower elevation, but the 
difficulties of construction in the narrow gorge deterred all would-be 
builders until a short time prior to the wagon-road era. The Hite’s Cove 
route, which came into use in the early ’seventies, partly answered the 
need for a snow-free canyon trail. Hite’s Cove, where the John Hite Mine 
was located in 1861, is on the South Fork of the Merced some distance 
above its confluence with the Merced River. A wagon road eighteen miles 
in length made it accessible from Mariposa. Tourists using this route 
stopped overnight in Hite’s Cove and then traveled twenty miles in the 
saddle up the Merced Canyon to the valley. 

Another means of reaching the valley on horseback via the Merced Canyon 
was developed soon after wagon roads had been built. Some Yosemite 



visitors, perhaps because of the poor condition of the roads at certain 
seasons, elected to leave the Coulterville stage route at Dudley’s, from 
where they went to Jenkins Hill on the rim of the steep walls of the 
Merced gorge. Here a horse trail enabled them to descend to the bottom 
of the canyon, thence up the Merced to the valley. This thirty-mile 
saddle trip involved an overnight stop at Hennesey’s, situated a short 
distance below the present El Portal. 

Travel in the saddle, of course, was regarded by the California pioneer 
with few qualms. Likewise, the conveyance of freight on the backs of 
mules was looked upon as commonplace, and the success attained by those 
early packers is, in this day and age, wonderful to contemplate. In 
Hutchings’ California Magazine_ for December, 1859, appears a most 
interesting essay on the business of packing as then practiced among the 
mountaineers of the gold camps. 

Pack animals and packers have not yet passed from the Yosemite scene, 
for much of the back country is, and always will be, we hope, accessible 
by trail only. Government trail gangs are dependent for weeks at a time 
upon the supplies brought to them upon the backs of mules. Likewise, 
those who avail themselves of High Sierra Camp facilities are served by 
pack trains. Present-day packing differs in no essential way from the 
mode of the ’fifties, except that it is often done by Indians instead of 
the old-time Mexican _mulatero_. 

What one visitor of the pre-wagon days thought of the saddle trip into 
Yosemite Valley may be gathered from J. H. Beadle in his Undeveloped 
West_. Beadle visited the Sierra in 1871 and approached the valley from 
the north. 

Thirty-seven miles from Garrote bring us to Tamarack Plat, the highest 
point on the road, the end of staging, and no wonder. The remaining 
five miles down into the valley must be made on horseback. 

While transferring baggage—very little is allowed—to pack mules, the 
guide and driver amuse us with accounts of former tourists, 
particularly of Anna Dickinson, who rode astride into the valley, and 
thereby demonstrated her right to vote, drink “cocktails,” bear arms, 
and work the roads, without regard to age, sex, or previous condition 
of servitude. They tell us with great glee of Olive Logan, who, when 
told she must ride thus into the valley, tried practising on the back 
of the coach seats, and when laughed at for her pains, took her 
revenge by savagely abusing everything on the road. When Mrs. Cady 
Stanton was here a few weeks since, she found it impossible to fit 
herself to the saddle, averring she had not been in one for thirty 
years. Our accomplished guide, Mr. F. A. Brightman, saddled seven 
different mules for her (she admits the fact in her report), and still 
she would not risk it, and “while the guides laughed behind their 
horses, and even the mules winked knowingly and shook their long ears 



comically, still she stood a spectacle for men and donkeys.” In vain 
the skillful Brightman assured her he had piloted five thousand 
persons down that fearful incline, and not an accident. She would not 
be persuaded, and walked the entire distance, equal to twenty miles on 
level ground. And shall this much-enduring woman still be denied a 
voice in the government of the country? Perish the thought. With all 
these anecdotes I began to feel nervous myself, for I am but an 
indifferent rider, and when I observed the careful strapping and saw 
that my horse was enveloped in a perfect network of girths, cruppers 
and circingles, I inquired diffidently, “Is there no danger that this 
horse will turn a somerset with me over some steep point?” “Oh, no, 
sir,” rejoined the cheerful Brightman, “he is bitterly opposed to it.” 

We turn again to the left into a sort of stairway in the mountain 
side, and cautiously tread the stony defile downward; at places over 
loose boulders, at others around or over the points of shelving rock, 
where one false step would send horse and rider a mangled mass two 
thousand feet below, and more rarely over ground covered with bushes 
and grade moderate enough to afford a brief rest. It is impossible to 
repress fear. Every nerve is tense; the muscles involuntarily make 
ready for a spring, and even the bravest lean timorously toward the 
mountain side and away from the cliff, with foot loose in stirrup and 
eye alert, ready for a spring in case of peril. The thought is vain; 
should the horse go, the rider would infallibly go with him. And the 
poor brutes seem to fully realize their danger and ours, as with wary 
steps and tremulous ears, emitting almost human signs, with more than 
brute caution they deliberately place one foot before the other, 
calculating seemingly at each step the desperate chances and intensely 
conscious of our mutual peril. Mutual danger creates mutual 
sympathy—everything animal, everything that can feel pain, is 
naturally cowardly—and while we feel a strange animal kinship with our 
horses, they seem to express a half-human earnestness to assure us 
that their interest is our interest, and their self-preservative 
instinct in full accord with our intellectual dread. We learn with 
wonder that of all the five thousand who have made this perilous 
passage not one has been injured—if injured be the word, for the only 
injury here would be certain death. One false step and we are gone 
bounding over rocks, ricocheting from cliffs, till all semblance of 
humanity is lost upon the flat rock below. Such a route would be 
impossible to any but those mountain-trained mustangs, to whom a 
broken stone staircase seems as safe as an ordinary macadamized road. 

At length we reach a point where the most hardy generally dismount and 
walk—two hundred feet descent in five hundred feet progress. Indeed 
half the route will average the descent of an ordinary staircase. Then 
comes a passage of only moderate descent and terror, then another and 
more terrible stairway—a descent of four hundred feet in a thousand. I 
will not walk before and lead my horse, as does our guide, but trail 
my long rope halter and keep him before,—always careful to keep on the 



upper side of him, springing from rock to rock, and hugging the cliff 
with all the ardor of a young lover. For now I am scared. All pretense 
of pride is gone, and just the last thing I intend to risk is for that 
horse to stumble, and in falling strike me over that fearful cliff. At 
last comes a gentler slope, then a crystal spring, dense grove and 
grass-covered plat, and we are down into the valley. Gladly we take 
the stage, and are whirled along in the gathering twilight. 

The vehicle that whirled Beadle over the flat of the valley floor was 
brought to Yosemite before roads were constructed and is now exhibited 
at the Yosemite Museum as “the first wagon in Yosemite Valley.” 

The arrival of visitors prompted the building of shelters. The first 
habitation to be constructed by white men in Yosemite was a rough shack 
put up in 1855 by a party of surveyors, of which Bunnell was a member. A 
company had been organized to bring water from the foot of the valley 
into the dry diggings of the Mariposa estate. It was supposed that a 
claim in the valley would doubly secure the water privileges. 

The first permanent structure was built in 1856 by Walworth and Hite. It 
was constructed of pine boards that were rived out by hand, and occupied 
the site of the 1851 camp of Boling’s party (near the foot of the 
present Four-Mile Trail to Glacier Point). It was known as the Lower 
Hotel until 1869, when it was pulled down, and Black’s Hotel was 
constructed on the spot. 

In the spring of 1857, Beardsley and Hite put up a canvas-covered house 
in the old village. The next year this was replaced by a wooden 
structure, the planks for which had been whipsawed by hand. J. M. 
Hutchings was again in the valley in 1859, and his California Magazine_ 
for December of that year tells of the first photographs to be made in 
Yosemite. C. L. Weed, a pioneer photographer apparently working for R. 

H. Vance, packed a great instrument and its bulky equipment through the 
mountains to the Yosemite scenes. Photography was just then taking its 
place in American life. Mr. Weed’s first Yosemite subject was this Upper 
Hotel of Beardsley and Hite. Hutchings and Weed decided on this occasion 
that they must visit the fall now called Illilouette, and Hutchings 
wrote: 

The reader would have laughed could he have seen us ready for the 
start. Mr. Beardsley, who had volunteered to carry the camera, had it 
inverted and strapped at his back, when it looked more like an Italian 
“hurdy gurdy” than a photographic instrument, and he like the 
“grinder.” Another carried the stereoscopic instrument and the lunch; 
another, the plate-holders and gun, etcetera; and as the bushes had 
previously somewhat damaged our broadcloth unmentionables, we 
presented a very queer and picturesque appearance truly. 


Hutchings published a woodcut made from the first photograph of the 



Yosemite hostelry in November of 1859; his book, In the Heart of the 
Sierras_, again alludes to his presence in the valley when this first 
photograph was taken. Naturally, students of California history have 
been interested in learning more about the work of Weed, but in spite of 
serious attempts to procure more information on this photographer of 
1859, nothing was brought to light. It was then something of a thrill to 
me to find myself in possession of an original print from the earliest 
Yosemite negative. That the print is genuine seems to be a fact, and the 
incidents relative to its discovery are worth the telling here. 

Its donor, Arthur Rosenblatt, resided as a small boy within a few blocks 
of the Hutchings San Francisco home on Pine Street. Mr. Rosenblatt and 
his brothers played with the Hutchings children. In 1880 the Hutchings 
home was destroyed by fire. The small boys of the neighborhood searched 
the debris for objects worth saving, and Irving and Wallace Rosenblatt 
salvaged a pack of large water-stained photographs. Arthur Rosenblatt 
with forethought mounted these pictures in an old scrapbook. He has 
cherished them through the years that have passed. In June, 1929, he 
visited the Yosemite Museum and was interested in the historical 
exhibits. In his study of the displayed materials, he came upon a 
photographic copy of the old drawing of the “Hutchings House,” which has 
been taken from In the Heart of the Sierras . He recognized its subject 
as identical with one of the old photographs which he had preserved 
since 1880. He made his find known to the park naturalist, and 
immediately phoned to his San Francisco home and requested that the 
scrapbook be mailed at once to the Yosemite Museum. Upon its receipt, 
the old hotel photograph was segregated from the others, and comparisons 
were made with the drawing in the old Hutchings book and with the 
building itself. The print is obviously from the original Weed negative. 

Hutchings’ visit of 1859 apparently convinced him of the desirability of 
residing in Yosemite Valley. During the next few years he spared no 
effort in making its wonders known to the world through his California 
Magazine_. The spirited etchings of Yosemite wonders that were 
reproduced in the magazine from Weed’s photos and from Ayres’s drawings 
did much to convince travelers of the magnificence of Yosemite scenery. 
The stream of tourists who entered the valley grew apace in spite of the 
hardships to be endured on the long journey in the saddle. Horace 
Greeley was one of those who braved the discomforts in 1859 and gave his 
description of the place to hundreds of thousands in the East. Greeley, 
foolishly, determined to make the 57-mile saddle trip via the Mariposa 
route in one day. He arrived at the Upper Hotel in Yosemite Valley at 
1:00 A.M., more dead than alive, yet shortly afterward he wrote, “I know 
no single wonder of Nature on earth which can claim a superiority over 
the Yosemite.” His visit was made at a season when Yosemite Falls 
contained but little water, and he dubbed them a “humbug,” but his 
hearty praise of the general wonders played a significant part in 
turning the interest of Easterners upon the new mecca of scenic beauty. 



In 1864 J. M. Hutchings came to the Upper Hotel (Cedar Cottage) in the 
role of proprietor. The mirth and discomfiture engendered among 
Hutchings’ guests by the cheesecloth partitions between bedrooms 
prompted him to build a sawmill near the foot of Yosemite Falls in order 
to produce sufficient lumber to “hard finish” his hostelry. It was in 
this mill that John Muir found employment for a time. The hotel was 
embellished with lean-tos and porches, and an addition was constructed 
at the rear in which was completely enclosed the trunk of a large 
growing cedar tree. Hutchings built a great fireplace in this sitting 
room and proceeded to make the novel gathering place famous as the “Big 
Tree Room.” 

A winter spent in the frigid shade of the south wall of Yosemite Valley 
convinced the Hutchings family that their “Big Tree Room” was not a 
pleasant winter habitation. They built anew and moved into the warm 
sunshine of the north side of the valley. With their own hands members 
of the family constructed a snug cabin among giant black oaks near the 
foot of Yosemite Falls and there spent the remainder of their Yosemite 
days. 

Papers, letters, and photographs relating to the Yosemite experiences of 
the Hutchings family have been preserved by J. M. Hutchings’ daughter, 
Mrs. Gertrude Hutchings Mills, and by the family of his wife, the 
Walkingtons of England. Materials generously donated from these sources 
take important places in the collections of the Yosemite Museum and have 
greatly aided in the preparation of this volume. 

J. M. Hutchings invested heavily in the construction of the Sentinel 
group of buildings and continued to be identified with the Yosemite as 
publicity agent, hotel proprietor, resident, official guardian, and 
unofficial champion until 1902. In that year, he met his death on the 
zigzags of the Big Oak Flat Road. In the 1902 register of the hotel, 
which was once the Hutchings House, is the following entry made by Mrs. 
Hutchings, the second wife of J. M. Hutchings: 

November 8, 1902 

Today leaving Yo Semite and all I love best. 

Emily A. Hutchings 

Thinking that some who come here may wish to know a little about the 
sad tragedy of Mr. J. Hutchings’ death, I would like to write a few 
words. 

Because I had never seen Yo Semite in the autumn, my dear husband 
brought me here for a short holiday, on our way to San Francisco. We 
started from the Calaveras Big Trees and came via Parrots Ferry, and 
its beautiful gorge—the wonderful old mining center of Columbia, and 



its hitherto only surface-skimmed Gold Fields—Sonora and its good 
approaches, in its oiled and well graded roads—and thence to Chaffee 
and Chamberlains and to Crockers and their hearty hospitality. It has 
been a very pleasant experience, to see many friends on the way—most 
of them honored “Old Timers,” who have been the thews and sinews of 
the State, and who still hold their own in the rugged strength, which 
has brought them through to 1902. 

From Crockers, we started on the last day of our journey [Oct. 31, 

1902], continuing through the glorious Forests of the Sierras, the 
autumnal tints of which this year, have been of unusual grandeur—these 
beauties all being intensified in Yo Semite. 

Coming down the Grade we were impressed beyond expression, and, when 
we reached the point where El Capitan first presents itself, my 
Husband said, “It is like Heaven.” 

There was no apparent danger near but one of the horses took fright 
(probably a wild animal was at hand) and dashed away. When the Angel 
of Death reached Mr. Hutchings a few moments later—under the massive 
towering heights of that sun-illumined Cliff—“He” found him in the 
full vigour of life and high energetic purpose—but his grief-stricken 
wife prayed in vain that the ebbing tide would stay. 

From the moment the sad accident was known, the greatest sympathy and 
kindness were shown, loving hands gave reverent aid—and on Sunday, 
Nov. 2, 1902, my dear husband was borne from the Big Tree Room and its 
time honored memories. The residents of the Valley and many of the 
Indians, who had long known him, followed. We laid him to rest, 
surrounded by nature in Her most glorious garb, and under the peaks 
and domes he had loved so well and had explored so fearlessly. 

Emily A. Hutchings 


Nov. 8, 1902 

In 1941 and for several years thereafter, Yosemite Valley was visited by 
Cosie Hutchings Mills, daughter of J. M. Hutchings, bom October 5, 

1867, the second white child born in the valley. Elizabeth H. Godfrey, 
of the Yosemite Museum, obtained from Mrs. Mills both written and oral 
statements regarding the pioneer experiences of the Hutchings family in 
Yosemite. The interviews with Mrs. Mills were recorded by Mrs. Godfrey. 
Her manuscript, “Chronicles of Cosie Hutchings Mills,” and Mrs. Mills’ 
written reminiscences are preserved in the Yosemite Museum. 




FREEDOM OF THE WILL 

by John Calvin 

From the 'Institutes of the Christian Religion' 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Library of the World's Best Literature, 
Ancient and Modern, Vol. VIII, by Various 

God has provided the soul of man with intellect, by which he might 
discern good from evil, just from unjust, and might know what to 
follow or to shun, reason going before with her lamp; whence 
philosophers, in reference to her directing power, have called her 
[Greek: to hegemonichon]. To this he has joined will, to which 
choice belongs. Man excelled in these noble endowments in his 
primitive condition, when reason, intelligence, prudence, and judgment 
not only sufficed for the government of his earthly life, but also 
enabled him to rise up to God and eternal happiness. Thereafter choice 
was added to direct the appetites and temper all the organic motions; 
the will being thus perfectly submissive to the authority of reason. 

In this upright state, man possessed freedom of will, by which if he 
chose he was able to obtain eternal life. It were here unseasonable to 
introduce the question concerning the secret predestination of God, 
because we are not considering what might or might not happen, but 
what the nature of man truly was. Adam, therefore, might have stood if 
he chose, since it was only by his own will that he fell; but it was 
because his will was pliable in either direction, and he had not 
received constancy to persevere, that he so easily fell. Still he had 
a free choice of good and evil; and not only so, but in the mind and 
will there was the highest rectitude, and all the organic parts were 
duly framed to obedience, until man corrupted its good properties, and 
destroyed him s elf. Hence the great darkness of philosophers who have 
looked for a complete building in a ruin, and fit arrangement in 
disorder. The principle they set out with was, that man could not be a 
rational animal unless he had a free choice of good and evil. They 
also imagined that the distinction between virtue and vice was 
destroyed, if man did not of his own counsel arrange his life. So far 
well, had there been no change in man. This being unknown to them, it 
is not surprising that they throw everything into confusion. But those 
who, while they profess to be the disciples of Christ, still seek for 
free-will in man, notwithstanding of his being lost and drowned in 
spiritual destruction, labor under manifold delusion, making a 
heterogeneous mixture of inspired doctrine and philosophical opinions, 
and so erring as to both. But it will be better to leave these things 
to their own place. At present it is necessary only to remember that 
man at his first creation was very different from all his posterity; 
who, deriving their origin from him after he was corrupted, received a 
hereditary taint. At first every part of the soul was formed to 



rectitude. There was soundness of mind and freedom of will to choose 
the good. If any one objects that it was placed, as it were, in a 
slippery position because its power was weak, I answer, that the 
degree conferred was sufficient to take away every excuse. For surely 
the Deity could not be tied down to this condition,—to make man such 
that he either could not or would not sin. Such a nature might have 
been more excellent; but to expostulate with God as if he had been 
bound to confer this nature on man, is more than unjust, seeing he had 
full right to determine how much or how little he would give. Why he 
did not sustain him by the virtue of perseverance is hidden in his 
counsel; it is ours to keep within the bounds of soberness. Man had 
received the power, if he had the will, but he had not the will which 
would have given the power; for this will would have been followed by 
perseverance. Still, after he had received so much, there is no excuse 
for his having spontaneously brought death upon himself. No necessity 
was laid upon God to give him more than that intermediate and even 
transient will, that out of man's fall he might extract materials for 
his own glory. 


THE GENEALOGY OF MORALS 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Modernities, by Horace Barnett Samuel 
I 


_The Genealogy of Morals: a Polemic_! Nietzsche was well advised to 
append the word "polemic" to his title, for it supplies the key to 
his whole position. To some extent, no doubt, the "Genealogy" may be 
the expression in more philosophic language of those ideas, which 
find in Zarathustra their poetic and almost biblical formulation. Yet 
philosopher though he may be, Nietzsche is no abstract thinker sitting 
down stolidly on some icy height to solve the riddle of the universe, 
whatever it may be, by the rigid rules of abstract logic, so that he 
may placidly present the solution to such members of the public as 
happen to be interested in metaphysics. On the contrary his mind, and 
even more truly his temperament, are made up from the outset. Certain 
ideas grip him so tensely, and for him, at any rate, constitute so 
fiery and omnipresent a reality, as to be from his standpoint things 
transcending the mere cavillings of logicians and scientists. 

"You ask me why," says Zarathustra, "but I say unto you I am not one of 
those whom one may ask their why." 

The same idea is more technically expressed in the preface to the 
Genealogy—"that new immoral, or at least, 'amoral' a priori , and 
that 'categorical imperative,' which was its voice (but, oh I how 
hostile to the Kantian article, and how pregnant with problems), to 





which since then I have given more and more obedience (and, indeed, 
what is more than obedience)." For, startling though it may seem to 
the orthodox, albeit acceptable enough to the acolytes of the new 
faith, the fact stands out irresistibly, that all the later writings of 
Nietzsche are saturated through and through with the religious spirit. 

For Nietzsche was inspired with as supreme a consciousness of the 
infallibility and paramount necessity of his message, as rigid a belief 
in exclusive salvation through his own teachings, as has overwhelmed 
the brain of any prophet or Messiah known to human history. "I have 
given mankind the deepest book it possesses," writes Nietzsche to 
Brandes, and means it quite deliberately and quite literally. The 
content, indeed, of the religion of this converse Christ may be 
diametrically opposed to that of the original, but the machinery is the 
same. With the same exalted spirit in which Jesus preached the kingdom 
of heaven, so did Nietzsche preach the kingdom of this earth, while it 
may be noted incidentally that both kingdoms were the perquisites of 
a select few; and as the spurned god of Israel taught self-abasement 
to the weak with an intensity that, rightly or wrongly, seems a little 
extravagant to our modern taste, so does Nietzsche, and with every whit 
as honest a fanaticism, thunder forth to the strong the sublime dogma 
of self-expression and self-glorification. Turn, in fact, the doctrines 
of Christianity upside down, but leave constant the missionary 
enthusiasm of its founder, his chronic fits of extreme depression and 
extreme exaltation, and you have the quintessence of Nietzsche. 

As, however, it is the boast of all religions that they are beyond the 
realms of exact logic and empirical science, it would be as unfair 
to look in our prophet's polemic for the mathematical accuracy of a 
Euclidian proposition, as it would be to search for such accuracy amid 
the many grandiose and tragic thoughts that loom over the invectives of 
Isaiah, Jesus, and Jeremiah. 

Not, indeed, but what there are many new, swift, and illuminating 
truths in our philosopher's gospel, just as there were in the 
pronouncements of his afore-said Hebrew brethren. But the essence, the 
raison d'etre_ of the whole book is purely polemical. Nietzsche is out 
to kill, and so long as his weapons effectually subserve that object, 
he is, and quite logically, indifferent to aught else. 

Before, however, we analyse in detail the philosophy of this book, it 
is advisable to adjust our sights to those particular targets on which 
Nietzsche trained his gigantic and murderous artillery. We shall also 
have a better prospect of getting really into touch with "the very 
inner pulse of the machine," the real core of this philosophy, if we 
take a necessarily short, but it is to be hoped none the less vivid, 
glance at those reasons which induced Nietzsche to envisage the objects 
of his attack with so tense and implacable a hatred. 



Now Nietzsche found his intellectual jumping-off ground in that 
hybrid of Christianity and Buddhism stuck on a pedestal of sex, which 
constituted the philosophy of Schopenhauer and the essence of the 
fashionable pessimism of mid-century Germany. To endeavour to condense 
one of the most brilliant and elaborate systems of the last century 
into a few words is at best a delicate and hazardous task, yet perhaps 
we may adumbrate tentatively the radical elements which spurred 
Nietzsche to so sanguinary a revolt. 

Life according to Schopenhauer was a sorry failure, a thing not worth 
living on its merits, but kept going by the driving impetus of a blind 
life-force and knit with a mutual pity. Life then being intrinsically 
evil, the remedy for the evil was to live as little as possible—"Draw 
your desire back from the world so that there may be an end of that 
phenomenal life which is nothing but grief." Apart from general 
asceticism, there were two specific anodynes prescribed by Schopenhauer 
for the disease called life—art which transcended life, and lifted 
the spectator or listener on to another plane, and philosophy which, 
as it were, blunted the sting of life by the contemplation of the 
essentially unreal nature of the phenomenal universe. But the greatest 
good was Nirvana, a kind of Pantheistic Absolute of negativity, into 
which one eventually merged, to enjoy the supreme paradox of a peaceful 
self-consciousness of one's own nothingness. 

It is easy for us to sneer, nowadays, at this bilious and suicidal 
system, and to explain the whole theory of the Will to Live by the 
keen and chronic tyranny which the sexual instinct exercised over 
the philosopher himself; the fact remained, Schopenhauer was the 
dominant influence of the day—how dominant, can be seen from the 
fact that the whole of later Wagnerian music is merely a translation 
of his philosophy into the language of sound. It is easy to see the 
extent to which Schopenhauer and Wagner were saturated with the whole 
spirit of primitive and mediaeval Christianity. Human life, forsooth, 
is essentially bad and essentially unreal; salvation only lies in 
the mortification and annihilation of the self. Apart, however, 
from philosophical and theological technicalities, the profound 
psychological import of this nihilistic pessimism and neo-Christian 
romanticism is patent. Man looks at man’s life on earth, and gives it 
up as a bad job, or at best makes some fantastic effort to create a 
new world to redress the balance of the old. "They wanted to ran away 
from their misery, and the stars were too far away. Then they sighed, 

Oh, that there were heavenly ways, forsooth, to slink into another 
Being and Happiness." 

It has, in fact, been well put that, as the motto of Goethe was 

"_Memento vivere_," so was the motto of Schopenhauer, "_Memento mori_." 

Now, Nietzsche voiced the revolt of those temperaments whose ears 
were attuned rather to " Memento vivere " than " Memento mori ." We 



must remember, moreover, that that Christian romanticism which finds 
its best metaphysical formulation in Schopenhauer was in itself but 
a reaction from the real spirit of the century, that ebullience and 
exuberance of the human ego of which Stendhal is perhaps the most 
typical manifestation. It might well indeed be instructive to trace the 
intellectual descent of Nietzsche from Stendhal, and, applying again 
the sociological method, to speculate as to how far he derived some of 
the impetus for his philosophy of egoism from the aggressive wars of 
Prussia, as exemplified in the Sadowa campaign and the Franco-German 
war. It is time, however, that we came to the temperament of the 
philosopher himself. It is indeed a platitude, that as man makes his 
gods in his own image, so does the philosopher create his systems. 

What is Aristotle's ideal of the _pfo<; 0sa>pij'n,KO<;_, and 

his conception of the self-contemplative god but the erection into 

a universal norm of the thinker's natural philosophic idiosyncrasy? 

What is the elaborate "I and Me" of the cosmology of Fichte but the 
attribution to the universe of the personal idiosyncrasies of Fichte, 
the self-conscious Doppelganger? And how Schopenhauer promoted sex 
into the devil, whose heat animates this earthly hell, we have 
already seen. What, then, was the impetus which impelled Nietzsche 
to batter down the walls of the contemporary moral and philosophic 
universe? The theory of an innate _joie de vivre_, a system highly if 
not over-charged with vitality, supplies but half the answer. The real 
explanation lies in the stiffening of this natural exuberance beneath 
the tension of a grim incessant struggle with a nervous malady. 

It is not actually necessary to go as far as the Swedish writer, 

M. Bjerre, who finds in Nietzsche's deliberate and revolutionary 
transvaluation of values that break up of the cerebral system from 
its previous condition which signalises the earlier stages of general 
paralysis. Yet Nietzsche's own writings, particularly his letters, 
reveal how potent was the stimulus exercised on his ego by those 
nervous headaches which hounded him over the Continent. To prevent 
defeat his will had to be perpetually strained to the maximum pitch of 
tension. The sweets of comfort being denied him, the only alternative 
left was to find a kind of super-happiness in the ecstasies and 
exultations of that Titanic contest which was perpetually fought on 
the battlefield of his own person. Let him speak for himself: "I made 
of my wish to get well, to live, my philosophy—it should, in fact, be 
noted—the years when my vitality descended to its minimum were those 
when I ceased to be a pessimist." 

We have not, however, at this juncture space to elaborate further 
the theory of the superman. Let it be enough to say that it is the 
raising to the n th power of the spirit of struggling and aggressive 
efficiency, and the venting of an over-full vitality by the creation of 
new values out of the wealth of the individual ego. As, however, the 
glorification of strength involves, and logically so, the degradation 
of weakness, and "to build up a sanctuary it is necessary for a 



sanctuary to be destroyed," it is not surprising that Nietzsche should 
clear the ground for his new creations by a ferocious bombardment of 
the crumbling mins that still encumbered the site. Schopenhauer, 
who had been the fount from which Nietzsche's philosophic youth had 
drawn its inspiration before, as it were, he had found him out, is 
always treated with a certain amount of respect. But the arch-enemy 
was the, to him, poisonous system of altruism, self-annihilation, and 
world-renouncement which was called Christianity. 

The cynical may smile at the inordinate and concentrated frenzy of this 
attack. "Is not your wildly militant prophet simply wasting his powder 
and shot? Who in his senses ever heard of Christianity being taken _au 
pied de la lettre_, even by the most orthodox of modem bishops? What 
is it, to use another metaphor, but flogging a dead horse?" To which 
Nietzsche's answer would be that it is by removing the foundations 
that you remove also the superstructure, or to translate our metaphor, 
"Let me kill Christianity, and I kill at the same time all that system 
of altruism for altruism's sake, of abstract truth for the sake of 
abstract truth, which is built on that hateful foundation." It may also 
be observed that, even apart from the poetic and prophetic licence to 
which a man writing under such circumstances would be legitimately 
entitled, there are even now not wanting people who do in point of fact 
take Christianity with all the implicit seriousness of the mediaeval 
monks or the early Fathers. It is, indeed, a phenomenon not without a 
certain intrinsic humour, that almost at the very moment when Tolstoi 
was making his pathetic efforts to resuscitate literal Christianity 
with the abortive tears of pity, Nietzsche should swing along to 
flagellate the semi-inanimate ghost of the bleeding God, in no monkish 
spirit, forsooth, but with all the grim and scientific energy of the 
most enthusiastic of executioners, compared to whom Voltaire was but 
the most urbane of wits, and Heine the most innocuous of schoolboys. 
Having thus taken a brief view of the targets, and of the implacable 
and very serious spirit that animates the assailant, let us glance 
briefly at the chief lines of attack. 


II 

The first essay of the Genealogy consists of an essay on "Good and 
Evil, Good and Bad." The line of attack is double, being first 
etymological, and secondly historical. 

Without going into philological exactitudes, it is, we think, fairly 
safe to follow Nietzsche in his theory that the word "good" and its 
analogues were originally applied to designate those qualities which 
were peculiar to the governing aristocratic classes, albeit qualities 
by no means susceptible of the title of "ethical" goodness. Physical 
valour being in primitive times the most valuable asset of the 
community, it is not unnatural that that quality should be held in 



universal esteem. We would remark, however, in passing, that though 
Nietzsche professes to make a flying expedition into the domain of 
early Greek ethics, which would appear, according to his teachings, to 
be represented as an ideal system worthy of modem imitation, he is 
apparently oblivious to the fact that the spirit of cunning prudence, 
of which he so emphatically disapproves, was one of the most admired 
qualities of primitive Greece. 

On the general question, however, we may perhaps supplement Nietzsche' 
by Spencer's argument on the meaning of the English word "good,” 
which, as is notorious, has the double meaning of "ethical" and 
"efficient." Instructive, however, though this argument is, it cannot 
be said to clinch the question, since, even in the times of ancient 
Greece, there were not wanting words such as _k6.aoc, aiypog, 
ooioq_ to denote, albeit mostly in aesthetic terminology, that ethical 
meaning, of which the word _dya0og_ fell so signally short. 

In other words, to use Nietzschean terminology, the ethical taint even 
then existed, though in a less virulent form. 

The other line of attack, however, is more serious, and penetrates to 
the very core of the modern moral system with its savage onslaught on 
Christianity. What is Christianity, says Nietzsche, but the revolt 
of the slaves in the sphere of morals? Our philosopher's suggestion, 
of course, that Christianity was a deliberate stratagem on the part 
of a revengeful Israel to square accounts with the conqueror, has, 
on the face of it, no claim to serious consideration as anything 
but a poetic thought. The fact, however, that Christianity from its 
beginning catered avowedly for the poor, the weak, the oppressed, the 
inefficient, is admittedly true, whatever disputes may range as to the 
inferences to be drawn from this fact. And that the accusation of being 
a slave-morality is something more than empty abuse, is substantiated 
by the numerous slaves who did, in fact, subscribe to the infant 
creed. It is, moreover, not without its interest to watch nowadays a 
recurrence of the same phenomenon. Just, indeed, as at present the 
proletariate are ipso facto_ ready to believe, quite apart from any 
question of any economic justification of the doctrine, in the genuine 
iniquity of the rich capitalist, so in the early Christian era the 
proletariate were not reluctant to put their faith in the saying, that, 

"it was as easy for a camel to go through the eye of a needle as for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven." The difference, however, 
between modern and ancient Christianity stands out clearly from the 
fact that though this identical creed is invoked with something 
approaching equal facility on the sides both of the angels and the 
devils, it is, on the whole, now identified with the richer and more 
prosperous classes. 

It must, however, be frankly admitted that Nietzsche somewhat 
overshoots the mark, both in dubbing the history of the world a 
conflict between the two ideals, of Rome and Judaea, the egoistic and 



altruistic ideals, and in asseverating that the primitive "beast of 
prey prowling avidly after booty and victory" was the only type of the 
human species worthy of admiration, and that the tamed modem species 
is but a diseased distortion. We will deal later with the lacuna 
caused in Nietzsche's philosophy by his refusal to recognise the true 
significance of the Aristotelian doctrine that man is a _C6iov 
7io/axiK'ov_ when we show that even from his own standpoint the modern 
state of man is preferable to the primal. Suffice it for the present 
to say that, however large a part of the truth Nietzsche captured with 
this potent theory, there remains a not inconsiderable part which still 
eluded him. 


Iff 

Having endeavoured thus to dispose of the "ethically good" and 
"ethically bad" by the theory that such ideas are merely distortions 
of the ideas of "practically good and practically bad," Nietzsche in 
the second essay of the Genealogy makes a similar effort to take the 
sting out of the ideas of "Schuld" (guilt, debt), and "schlechtes 
Gewissen" (bad conscience). But here, again, difficulties beset our 
revolutionary. He approves of responsibility and the sacredness of the 
promise, but disapproves of the bad conscience by which the individual 
would enforce these things on himself. He blesses justice, but damns 
the social system. We shall find it hard to follow him in his attempted 
reconciliation of these divergent standpoints. When, for instance, 
he alludes with almost paternal approbation to the savage mnemonics 
by which the "conscience" (_per se_) was produced, and then proceeds 
to an envenomed, if none the less brilliant polemic against the "bad 
conscience," we see that in reality it is not so much the existence of 
a conscience _qua_ conscience, to which he objects, but the existence 
of a conscience functioning on what he conceives to be a vicious 
basis. Indeed, even the most faithful of our prophet’s disciples would 
admit that the Nietzschean teaching lays down as thorny and toilsome 
a path for the "bold, bad man," or _ubermensch_, as Christianity ever 
decreed for the good man or weakling. The only difference, in fact, 
between Nietzschean and Christian ethics is that between excessive 
self-affirmation and excessive self-negation. But one has only to read 
_Zarathustra_ to realise immediately that this self-affirmation is no 
heedless hedonism, but a tense and chronic struggle of the ego against 
the world, subject to as rigid rules and braving as intense martyrdoms 
as does the Christian struggle of the spirit against the flesh. We may 
say, in fact, that on an officially Nietzschean basis the "bad" man who 
fails in being thoroughly and perfectly bad is, and apparently properly 
so, subject to as poignant pangs as is the "good" man who fails in 
being thoroughly and perfectly good. 

Granted, however, that it is the content of the bad conscience rather 
than the existence of a bad conscience _per se_, which provokes his 



righteous indignation, let us make some attempt to see how far 
Nietzsche is logical in condemning, as he does, existing ethics as the 
bastard child of contract and revenge, thriving amid a civilisation 
which has no real right to exist. Nietzsche starts off in fine 
feather to prove that the word "Schuld" (guilt) is the same as the 
word "Schuld" (debt), as though that momentous piece of philological 
research crushed all ethics once and for all. We do not for a moment 
dispute the philology. Moreover, as far as the general principle is 
concerned, it had been previously pointed out by Maine that all crimes 
were in their origin torts—that is to say, private wrongs against the 
individual (though doubts as to how far this theory is to be carried 
are raised by the universal execration which even in the most primitive 
societies was visited on murderers like Cain or Orestes). 

It may, moreover, be true that in many cases the local god is simply 
a deceased ancestor promoted to a heavenly status, who requires 
payment for protecting his descendants. But such arguments can at the 
best merely have effect on the theological conception of morality 
as a divine ordinance descending immediately from heaven. From the 
sociological standpoint, indeed, to derive "ethics" from "contract" 
is simply to consolidate one phase of the social instinct by deriving 
it from another. As, however, has been hinted before, it was the 
theological conception that was Nietzsche's main objective. So long 
as he could kill that, he was indifferent to the price, if, indeed, 
his morbidly classic and aristocratic standpoint did not hold that 
the taint of the bourgeois and the |3dvauao<;_ attached 
automatically to everything commercial. 

The shifts, however, to which Nietzsche is driven are well illustrated 
when we come to that further stage in his evolution of the moral idea, 
which consists in deriving modern ethics or the "bad conscience" from 
the principle of "resentment" or "revenge," which is alleged to be 
a totally distinct thing from the "active feeling" by which Justice 
enforces its sanctions. But with all due respect to Nietzsche and his 
official expounders, we find it hard to appreciate any real difference 
in principle between the various drastic measures by which the social 
organism enforces its decree. The punishment for murder, we suggest, 
would be equally death both in a Nietzschean and in a non-Nietzschean 
state, and how anything more than the merest verbal distinction is 
achieved by labelling one sanction the "active emotion of justice" and 
the other "the principle of resentment" we are frankly at a loss to 
conceive. We can only say that the basing of the "bad conscience" on 
the spirit of revenge is true in the sense that from one aspect the 
function of the social organism is to protect the many against the few 
by the enforcements of drastic punishments against its transgressors. 
That, moreover, the strong are unduly restricted to pamper the weak is 
an arguable proposition, how arguable, can be seen from the present 
volubility of the financially strong when menaced nowadays with 
taxation for the benefit of the financially weak. But to go to the 



length of saying that the whole social fabric is a morbid distortion, 
a thing intrinsically bad, a kind of quasi-theological fall from an 
ideal state of primitive anarchy, is, at the most charitable estimate, 
a mere piece of poetic extravagance. Yet to this length Nietzsche goes 
when he pictures his blonde primaeval beast swung into "new situations 
and conditions of existence"; in other words, into the "pale of society 
with a spring and rush." The apparent suddenness of the transition 
strikes us, indeed, as naif as the philosophy of Rousseau or of Hobbes, 
who actually conceived the social contract as a specific bargain 
entered into at a specific time. 

One of the most interesting parts, however, of the whole essay is 
Nietzsche's explanation of the "bad conscience" as the result of 
the primitive energy of the savage venting itself in psychological 
self-torture when debarred from its natural outlet of physical 
violence. "All instincts which do not vent themselves without vent 
themselves within," so runs the dictum of the prophet, a dictum 
no doubt of great psychological truth, and capable of concrete 
illustration when applied to nuns, monks, and other ascetics, or to 
definite cases of neurotic introspection, but clearly not deserving to 
be treated as the key to the whole social fabric. 

We have already remarked that the real weakness of the Nietzschean 
philosophy lay in the neglect of the Aristotelian theory that man was a 
_Co)OV 7iokmKov_ or a social animal. Let us resume this line 
of inquiry. Nietzsche does, it is true, refer to the "herd instinct" 
of the weak, but only to exhibit his very palpable contempt against 
the weak who herd together so as to be able effectually to combat the 
strong. A yet further proof of Nietzsche's bitter hatred of the social 
organism is supplied by the celebrated phrases in _Zarathustra_, "as 
little state as possible," and "the slow suicide which we call the 
state." In our view, however, the real test of Nietzsche's position 
is touched when we come to the position of the aristocratic strong 
man. "Are they," one wonders, "tainted or untainted with the herd 
instinct?" Nietzsche's answer to this question seem s to be that, so 
far as concerns the vast bulk of the herd, they are inimical to the 
social instinct, but that none the less they find social organisation 
(apparently that identical state which we have seen spoken of as 
"slow suicide") necessary, not only for keeping the herd in proper 
order, but for the purpose of "their own fight with other complexes 
of power." Viewed impartially, however, it does not seem to us that 
Nietzsche pays sufficient importance to the universality and value of 
the social instinct. Perhaps the root of the whole matter lies in the 
fact that Nietzsche fixes apparently the human unit as the individual, 
whereas, in point of fact, it is that state in miniature, the family. 

The origin of the family may no doubt be found in the primaeval 
instincts of sex and parentship. None the less, it is an indisputed 
sociological fact that the family, or its larger manifestation the 
tribe, is, as is evident from the slightest perusal of the works of 



Darwin, Maine, or Westermarck, the primitive form of human life. It 
would obviously be outside the scope of this preface to go in detail 
into the whole question of the origin of society, but it would also 
appear an indisputable platitude that man, _qua_ man, thrives by 
co-operation and association. In economical terminology this truth is 
known as the division of labour, in sociology by our frequently quoted 
Aristotelian dictum that man is a social animal. Nietzsche, it is 
true, tries to evade, or at any rate minimise, the force of this fact 
by treating law as the concrete exemplification of might is right. 

This, of course, is true as far as it goes, but it is only one side 
of the medal. All law is based on sovereignty, and all sovereignty is 
in the last resort based on force. It is possible, no doubt, for this 
force, this ultimate sanction to be exercised on approved Nietzschean 
principles by the few against the many. To quote the words of Ihering, 
the great Austrian jurist: "And so force, when it allies itself with 
insight and self-control, produces law. It is the origin of law out 
of the power of the stronger who stands in opposition to another, 
of which we now begin to get a glimpse." Yet, even though for the 
moment we confine ourselves to this aspect, it is obvious that while 
such a law subjugates the weak to the strong, it also regulates and 
curtails the rights of the strong among themselves, creating, as it 
were, a state within a state, or, to use once again the language of 
Ihering, "the self-limitation of force in its own interest." Equally 
important, however, is the obverse side of the medal, on which appears 
the exercise of the ultimate sanction by the many against the few. 

To quote Ihering for the last time: "The crucial point in the whole 
organisation of law is the preponderance of the common interests of 
all over the particular interests of the individuals." The vice, then, 
of Nietzsche's theory is that he bisects law into its two constituent 
phases, ignores one phase and confines himself to the other, apparently 
in blissful oblivion of the fact that even in the most aristocratic of 
aristocracies there exists, even though in miniature, the "slow suicide 
of the state." 

There is a further criticism which seems to arise properly out of 
Nietzsche's vehement denunciation of civilisation. The state and 
civilisation are bad according to Nietzsche, because they take the 
sting out of this struggle for existence, and cut the fangs of the 
superman. But, according to Nietzschean principles, are they not 
equally good in so far as they enable the superman to refine and 
elaborate his scale of combat? It is, indeed, obvious that the 
intellectualisation of the blonde beast of primitive times into the 
newspaper proprietor, American financier, or revolutionary philosopher 
of modernity would have been impossible but for the intervention of 
a very highly developed social organism. Yet even the most confirmed 
Nietzschean would admit that Mr. Rockefeller is, in spite of his 
evangelistic proclivities, a more highly developed specimen of the 
superman than Tamerlane, and Lord Northcliffe than, say, Caesar Borgia. 



One final observation: according to Nietzsche the test of merit is 
efficiency and the test of efficiency is success. Supposing, however, 
that a large number of individuals comparatively weak overpower through 
sheer force of combination a small number of individuals comparatively 
strong. Are not the weak changed into the strong, and conversely? We do 
not say that this is necessarily so: we merely adduce the argument to 
show how easily Nietzschean principles lend themselves to exploitation 
at the hands of the Socialists. 

Nietzsche's philosophy, however, was above all didactic, missionary. 

He analysed contemporary morality, not by way of an academic or 
scientific exercise, but with a view to striking, and striking hard, 
at that aspect of it which he quite honestly believed to be vicious 
and deleterious. Hence it is that having in his first two essays 
dealt with the etymological and legal aspects of the question, he now 
goes straight to the root of the whole matter. What is the practical 
application of all these tendencies which he has analysed? The ascetic 
ideal—and against this ideal our teacher proceeds to deliver as 
tense and concentrated a sermon as ever fell from the lips of any 
denouncer of the luxurious or non-ascetic ideal. We have not space, 
unfortunately, to follow Nietzsche through his elaborate analysis both 
of the ascetic ideal in its origin and in its eventual distortion and 
corruption at the hands of the ascetic priest. We will only observe 
that to grasp properly Nietzsche's position, stress should be laid 
on the fact that in the same way in which it was not the conscience 
_per se_, but the current content of the conscience, so it was not 
asceticism _per se_, but the current content of asceticism to which 
Nietzsche objected. 

As he explains in drastic and elaborate style, the philosopher, like 
the jockey or the athlete, would, through the simple exigencies of his 
_metier_, live the ascetic life. In such cases asceticism is simply the 
mechanical condition precedent of complete concentration. Similarly, 
the _ubermensch_ (superman) would no doubt be compelled to live the 
ascetic life in his strenuous struggle with subsisting values. The 
asceticism, however, to which Nietzsche in fact did object, was the 
asceticism which was not like the philosopher's asceticism, a means to 
creating or promoting actual human life, but was a means to destroying 
and minimising actual human life, the asceticism which denied the right 
to happiness, and which found in sin the solution to the riddle of the 
human world. 

Indeed, it is thoroughly characteristic of Nietzsche's whole attitude 
that he demurs vigorously to almost any solution of the riddle of the 
world. According to his reasoning, the need for any solution at all, 
whether transcendental, after the pattern of Kant and the Idealists, or 
quasi-transcendental, after the pattern of the pseudo-metaphysics of 
the scientists, argues an inability to take life on its own merits and 
on its own valuation. 



Let us finally glance briefly at the practical application of the 
Nietzschean philosophy, a course thoroughly consistent with the 
intensely practical spirit of our prophet. We are at first almost 
overwhelmed by the heterogeneous character of those who profess to be 
the true disciples of the great master, a character so heterogeneous, 
forsooth, that Nietzsche seems occasionally to be nothing but a 
catch-word mouthed by every conceivable school of thought with 
the rankest impunity. The Socialists, conveniently forgetting the 
opprobrious designation by the sage as "spiders," and their apostolic 
"Man is not equal," which he had thundered forth, find a bond of 
sympathy in their common disapproval of Christianity, though even 
here their standpoints are radically different, since while the 
"tarantulas" rebelled against it as being too narrow a prison, Nietzsche 
scorns it as being too comfortable a lounge. Zarathustra, moreover, 
showed himself truly Persian in his repudiation of the claims of 
the child-bearing machine called woman to equal rights with the 
warrior-man: "When thou goest with women," quoth the prophet, "forget 
not the whip." Nothing daunted, however, the shrieking hordes of 
the ultra-modern sisterhood, from the "Free Lover" to the "Ethical 
Lifer," find in Nietzsche the most emphatic justification for alike 
their theories and their practices. Does not _Es Lebe das Leben_, the 
well-known drama of Sudermann, portray the philosophical dogma of 
self-expression leading to highly unphilosophic applications? Does not 
the Scandinavian writer and woman with a mission, Ella[l] Key, start 
her book Personality and Beauty_ with the following quotations from 
Nietzsche: "Follow after thyself—what says thy conscience?—thou shalt 
be that which thou art—let the highest self-expression be thy highest 
expression." Truly the Nietzschean aphorisms seem caps guaranteed 
to fit the most diverse heads so, but they show the slightest 
disposition to tumidity. Young men and nations in a hurry, Socialists 
and aristocrats, aesthetes and "woman's fighters," all combine in a 
cacophonous chorus well calculated to make the shade of Zarathustra, 
should he visit Europe, hasten back in disgust to the mountain peaks of 
his solitude. 

Yet, however susceptible to abuse the Nietzschean philosophy may be, 
such a multifarious exploitation, though repudiated from the official 
standpoint, does not strike us as necessarily illogical. The doctrine 
of the superman, indeed, has in Nietzsche two distinct meanings—the 
evolution of generic man to his extreme limit, as exemplified in the 
aphorism, "Man is a bridge between beast and superman," and secondly 
the idealisation of the clash between the individual and society, the 
apotheosis of the aggressive combatant element in man, the 
_to 0i)pod(5cc_ of the Platonic trinity. Yet, whatever meaning may 
be chosen, it is well-nigh impossible to prevent individuals from 
cherishing the honest and sincere belief that in developing themselves 
(whether with or without the rigid discipline incumbent upon the 
orthodox superman), they are either helping the development of the 



race, or providing a picturesque expression of a considerably altered, 
but still authentic, "Athanasius contra mundum." With the present boom 
no doubt Nietzscheanism may become a craze (in Germany, of course, it 
is already _passe_ and has become academic and respectable), like the 
aestheticism of the Wilde period and grown liable to equal if dissimilar 
perversions. 

Yet none the less, if taken very broadly and very sanely, Nietzsche 
is capable of constituting a valuable modern bible for the 
twentieth-century man who proposes to live vastly and to play for grand 
stakes. It may no doubt be true that while Heine and Voltaire merely 
shot poisoned arrows at Christianity, Nietzsche blew it clean away with 
the giant salvos of his artillery; yet on the tremendous space that he 
cleared he built a temple to Energy and Efficiency. And note, that he 
worships these deities not for any ulterior advantage, but for their 
own sake solely. His frenzy for life precludes him at once from being 
a pessimist; it does not follow, however, that he is an optimist (in 
the hedonistic sense of the word), for neither in his own life, nor in 
his conception of that of others, do we find it clearly expressed that 
the pleasures of life outweigh the pains. More accurate is it to say 
that he is a philosophy transcending optimism. "On! On!! On!!! Live! 
Live!! Live!!! whatever the result and whatever your fate. Light life 
and chance everything, for the fight's the thing rather than the mere 
trumpery guerdon." So we would venture to phrase the true Nietzschean 
spirit, or if an actual quotation is required, " I say unto you it is 
not the good cause which sanctifies the war, but the good war which 
sanctifies the cause_." 

The most marvellous thing, however, about this grim lust of life is 
that it is absolutely insatiate, absolutely infinite. According to 
the theory of the Eternal Return, the events of this life will repeat 
and repeat with the tireless inevitability of a recurring decimal. 

Taken literally, no doubt this theory is simply the mystical dance 
of a Titanic mind striving to scale infinity. But the psychological 
significance is none the less profound. Is it not turning the tables 
with a vengeance on the Christian idea of a prospective non-earthly 
existence, compared with which this existence is a mere shadowy 
preparation, to pile future life on future life on future life, and 
every one of them a repetition of man’s life on earth? It is impossible 
for the affirmation of human existence to be carried further. And 
this human existence, what is its solution, None, or rather itself! 
Existence is its own sanction, its own raison d'etre , and he who 
coldly ravishes the sphinx of life has found a drastic solution far 
excelling that of any (Edipus. 


[Eootnote 1: transcriber's note: "Ella" (sic). Should be "Ellen" Key. 
(M.D.)] 



THE FIRST WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Eighty Years And More; Reminiscences 
1815-1897, by Elizabeth Cady Stanton 

In the spring of 1847 we moved to Seneca Falls. Here we spent sixteen 
years of our married life, and here our other children—two sons and two 
daughters—were born. 

Just as we were ready to leave Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Eaton and their two 
children arrived from Europe, and we decided to go together to 
Johnstown, Mr. Eaton being obliged to hurry to New York on business, and 
Mr. Stanton to remain still in Boston a few months. At the last moment 
my nurse decided she could not leave her friends and go so far away. 
Accordingly my sister and I started, by rail, with five children and 
seventeen tranks, for Albany, where we rested over night and part of the 
next day. We had a very fatiguing journey, looking after so many tranks 
and children, for my sister's children persisted in standing on the 
platform at every opportunity, and the younger ones would follow their 
example. This kept us constantly on the watch. We were thankful when 
safely landed once more in the old homestead in Johnstown, where we 
arrived at midnight. As our beloved parents had received no warning of 
our coming, the whole household was aroused to dispose of us. But now in 
safe harbor, 'mid familiar scenes and pleasant memories, our slumbers 
were indeed refreshing. How rapidly one throws off all care and anxiety 
under the parental roof, and how at sea one feels, no matter what the 
age may be, when the loved ones are gone forever and the home of 
childhood is but a dream of the past. 

After a few days of rest I started, alone, for my new home, quite happy 
with the responsibility of repairing a house and putting all things in 
order. I was already acquainted with many of the people and the 
surroundings in Seneca Falls, as my sister, Mrs. Bayard, had lived there 
several years, and I had frequently made her long visits. We had quite a 
magnetic circle of reformers, too, in central New York. At Rochester 
were William Henry Channing, Frederick Douglass, the Anthonys, Posts, 
Hallowells, Stebbins,—some grand old Quaker families at 
Farmington,—the Sedgwicks, Mays, Mills, and Matilda Joslyn Gage at 
Syracuse; Gerrit Smith at Peterboro, and Beriah Green at Whitesboro. 

The house we were to occupy had been closed for some years and needed 
many repairs, and the grounds, comprising five acres, were overgrown 
with weeds. My father gave me a check and said, with a smile, "You 
believe in woman's capacity to do and dare; now go ahead and put your 
place in order." After a minute survey of the premises and due 




consultation with one or two sons of Adam, I set the carpenters, 
painters, paper-hangers, and gardeners at work, built a new kitchen and 
woodhouse, and in one month took possession. Having left my children 
with my mother, there were no impediments to a full display of my 
executive ability. In the purchase of brick, timber, paint, etc., and in 
making bargains with workmen, I was in frequent consultation with Judge 
Sackett and Mr. Bascom. The latter was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, then in session in Albany, and as he used to walk down 
whenever he was at home, to see how my work progressed, we had long 
talks, sitting on boxes in the midst of tools and shavings, on the 
status of women. I urged him to propose an amendment to Article II, 
Section 3, of the State Constitution, striking out the word "male," 
which limits the suffrage to men. But, while he fully agreed with all I 
had to say on the political equality of women, he had not the courage to 
make himself the laughing-stock of the convention. Whenever I cornered 
him on this point, manlike he turned the conversation to the painters 
and carpenters. However, these conversations had the effect of bringing 
him into the first woman's convention, where he did us good service. 

In Seneca Falls my life was comparatively solitary, and the change from 
Boston was somewhat depressing. There, all my immediate friends were 
reformers, I had near neighbors, a new home with all the modern 
conveniences, and well-trained servants. Here our residence was on the 
outskirts of the town, roads very often muddy and no sidewalks most of 
the way, Mr. Stanton was frequently from home, I had poor servants, and 
an increasing number of children. To keep a house and grounds in good 
order, purchase every article for daily use, keep the wardrobes of half 
a dozen human beings in proper trim, take the children to dentists, 
shoemakers, and different schools, or find teachers at home, altogether 
made sufficient work to keep one brain busy, as well as all the hands I 
could impress into the service. Then, too, the novelty of housekeeping 
had passed away, and much that was once attractive in domestic life was 
now irksome. I had so many cares that the company I needed for 
intellectual stimulus was a trial rather than a pleasure. 

There was quite an Irish settlement at a short distance, and continual 
complaints were coming to me that my boys threw stones at their pigs, 
cows, and the roofs of their houses. This involved constant diplomatic 
relations in the settlement of various difficulties, in which I was so 
successful that, at length, they constituted me a kind of umpire in all 
their own quarrels. If a drunken husband was pounding his wife, the 
children would run for me. Hastening to the scene of action, I would 
take Patrick by the collar, and, much to his surprise and shame, make 
him sit down and promise to behave himself. I never had one of them 
offer the least resistance, and in time they all came to regard me as 
one having authority. I strengthened my influence by cultivating good 
feeling. I lent the men papers to read, and invited their children into 
our grounds; giving them fruit, of which we had abundance, and my 
children's old clothes, books, and toys. I was their physician, 



also—with my box of homeopathic medicines I took charge of the men, 
women, and children in sickness. Thus the most amicable relations were 
established, and, in any emergency, these poor neighbors were good 
friends and always ready to serve me. 

But I found police duty rather irksome, especially when called out dark 
nights to prevent drunken fathers from disturbing their sleeping 
children, or to minister to poor mothers in the pangs of maternity. 

Alas! alas! who can measure the mountains of sorrow and suffering 
endured in unwelcome motherhood in the abodes of ignorance, poverty, 
and vice, where terror-stricken women and children are the victims of 
strong men frenzied with passion and intoxicating drink? 

Up to this time life had glided by with comparative ease, but now the 
real struggle was upon me. My duties were too numerous and varied, and 
none sufficiently exhilarating or intellectual to bring into play my 
higher faculties. I suffered with mental hunger, which, like an empty 
stomach, is very depressing. I had books, but no stimulating 
companionship. To add to my general dissatisfaction at the change from 
Boston, I found that Seneca Falls was a malarial region, and in due time 
all the children were attacked with chills and fever which, under 
homeopathic treatment in those days, lasted three months. The servants 
were afflicted in the same way. Cleanliness, order, the love of the 
beautiful and artistic, all faded away in the struggle to accomplish 
what was absolutely necessary from hour to hour. Now I understood, as I 
never had before, how women could sit down and rest in the midst of 
general disorder. Housekeeping, under such conditions, was impossible, 
so I packed our clothes, locked up the house, and went to that harbor of 
safety, home, as I did ever after in stress of weather. 

I now fully understood the practical difficulties most women had to 
contend with in the isolated household, and the impossibility of woman's 
best development if in contact, the chief part of her life, with 
servants and children. Fourier's phalansterie community life and 
co-operative households had a new significance for me. Emerson says, "A 
healthy discontent is the first step to progress." The general 
discontent I felt with woman's portion as wife, mother, housekeeper, 
physician, and spiritual guide, the chaotic conditions into which 
everything fell without her constant supervision, and the wearied, 
anxious look of the majority of women impressed me with a strong feeling 
that some active measures should be taken to remedy the wrongs of 
society in general, and of women in particular. My experience at the 
World's Anti-slavery Convention, all I had read of the legal status of 
women, and the oppression I saw everywhere, together swept across my 
soul, intensified now by many personal experiences. It seemed as if all 
the elements had conspired to impel me to some onward step. I could not 
see what to do or where to begin—my only thought was a public meeting 
for protest and discussion. 



In this tempest-tossed condition of mind I received an invitation to 
spend the day with Lucretia Mott, at Richard Hunt's, in Waterloo. There 
I met several members of different families of Friends, earnest, 
thoughtful women. I poured out, that day, the torrent of my 
long-accumulating discontent, with such vehemence and indignation that I 
stirred myself, as well as the rest of the party, to do and dare 
anything. My discontent, according to Emerson, must have been healthy, 
for it moved us all to prompt action, and we decided, then and there, to 
call a "Woman's Rights Convention." We wrote the call that evening and 
published it in the Seneca County Courier_ the next day, the 14th of 
July, 1848, giving only five days' notice, as the convention was to be 
held on the 19th and 20th. The call was inserted without signatures,—in 
fact it was a mere announcement of a meeting,—but the chief movers and 
managers were Lucretia Mott, Mary Ann McClintock, Jane Hunt, Martha C. 
Wright, and myself. The convention, which was held two days in the 
Methodist Church, was in every way a grand success. The house was 
crowded at every session, the speaking good, and a religious earnestness 
dignified all the proceedings. 

These were the hasty initiative steps of "the most momentous reform that 
had yet been launched on the world—the first organized protest against 
the injustice which had brooded for ages over the character and destiny 
of one-half the race." No words could express our astonishment on 
finding, a few days afterward, that what seemed to us so timely, so 
rational, and so sacred, should be a subject for sarcasm and ridicule to 
the entire press of the nation. With our Declaration of Rights and 
Resolutions for a text, it seemed as if every man who could wield a pen 
prepared a homily on "woman's sphere." All the journals from Maine to 
Texas seemed to strive with each other to see which could make our 
movement appear the most ridiculous. The anti-slavery papers stood by us 
manfully and so did Frederick Douglass, both in the convention and in 
his paper, _The North Star_, but so pronounced was the popular voice 
against us, in the parlor, press, and pulpit, that most of the ladies 
who had attended the convention and signed the declaration, one by one, 
withdrew their names and influence and joined our persecutors. Our 
friends gave us the cold shoulder and felt themselves disgraced by the 
whole proceeding. 

If I had had the slightest premonition of all that was to follow that 
convention, I fear I should not have had the courage to risk it, and I 
must confess that it was with fear and trembling that I consented to 
attend another, one month afterward, in Rochester. Fortunately, the 
first one seemed to have drawn all the fire, and of the second but 
little was said. But we had set the ball in motion, and now, in quick 
succession, conventions were held in Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and in the City of New York, and have been kept up nearly 
every year since. 


The most noteworthy of the early conventions were those held in 



Massachusetts, in which such men as Garrison, Phillips, Channing, 

Parker, and Emerson took part. It was one of these that first attracted 
the attention of Mrs. John Stuart Mill, and drew from her pen that able 
article on "The Enfranchisement of Woman," in the Westminster Review_ 
of October, 1852. 

The same year of the convention, the Married Woman's Property Bill, 
which had given rise to some discussion on woman's rights in New York, 
had passed the legislature. This encouraged action on the part of women, 
as the reflection naturally arose that, if the men who make the laws 
were ready for some onward step, surely the women themselves should 
express some interest in the legislation. Ernestine L. Rose, Paulina 
Wright (Davis), and I had spoken before committees of the legislature 
years before, demanding equal property rights for women. We had 
circulated petitions for the Mamed Woman's Property Bill for many 
years, and so also had the leaders of the Dutch aristocracy, who desired 
to see their life-long accumulations descend to their daughters and 
grandchildren rather than pass into the hands of dissipated, thriftless 
sons-in-law. Judge Hertell, Judge Fine, and Mr. Geddes of Syracuse 
prepared and championed the several bills, at different times, before 
the legislature. Hence the demands made in the convention were not 
entirely new to the reading and thinking public of New York—the first 
State to take any action on the question. As New York was the first 
State to put the word "male" in her constitution in 1778, it was fitting 
that she should be first in more liberal legislation. The effect of the 
convention on my own mind was most salutary. The discussions had cleared 
my ideas as to the primal steps to be taken for woman's enfranchisement, 
and the opportunity of expressing myself fully and freely on a subject I 
felt so deeply about was a great relief. I think all women who attended 
the convention felt better for the statement of their wrongs, believing 
that the first step had been taken to right them. 

Soon after this I was invited to speak at several points in the 
neighborhood. One night, in the Quaker Meeting House at Farmington, I 
invited, as usual, discussion and questions when I had finished. We all 
waited in silence for a long time; at length a middle-aged man, with a 
broad-brimmed hat, arose and responded in a sing-song tone: "All I have 
to say is, if a hen can crow, let her crow," emphasizing "crow" with an 
upward inflection on several notes of the gamut. The meeting adjourned 
with mingled feelings of surprise and merriment. I confess that I felt 
somewhat chagrined in having what I considered my unanswerable arguments 
so summarily disposed of, and the serious impression I had made on the 
audience so speedily dissipated. The good man intended no disrespect, as 
he told me afterward. He simply put the whole argument in a nutshell: 

"Let a woman do whatever she can." 

With these new duties and interests, and a broader outlook on human 
life, my petty domestic annoyances gradually took a subordinate place. 

Now I began to write articles for the press, letters to conventions held 



in other States, and private letters to friends, to arouse them to 
thought on this question. 


The pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. Bogue, preached several 
sermons on Woman’s Sphere, criticising the action of the conventions in 
Seneca Falls and Rochester. Elizabeth McClintock and I took notes and 
answered him in the county papers. Gradually we extended our labors and 
attacked our opponents in the New York _Tribune_, whose columns were 
open to us in the early days, Mr. Greeley being, at that time, one of 
our most faithful champions. 

In answering all the attacks, we were compelled to study canon and civil 
law, constitutions, Bibles, science, philosophy, and history, sacred and 
profane. Now my mind, as well as my hands, was fully occupied, and 
instead of mourning, as I had done, over what I had lost in leaving 
Boston, I tried in every way to make the most of life in Seneca Falls. 

Seeing that elaborate refreshments prevented many social gatherings, I 
often gave an evening entertainment without any. I told the young 
people, whenever they wanted a little dance or a merry time, to make our 
house their rallying point, and I would light up and give them a glass 
of water and some cake. In that way we had many pleasant informal 
gatherings. Then, in imitation of Margaret Fuller's Conversationals, we 
started one which lasted several years. We selected a subject each week 
on which we all read and thought; each, in turn, preparing an essay ten 
minutes in length. 

These were held, at different homes, Saturday of each week. On coming 
together we chose a presiding officer for the evening, who called the 
meeting to order, and introduced the essayist. That finished, he asked 
each member, in turn, what he or she had read or thought on the subject, 
and if any had criticisms to make on the essay. Everyone was expected to 
contribute something. Much information was thus gained, and many spicy 
discussions followed. All the ladies, as well as the gentlemen, presided 
in turn, and so became familiar with parliamentary rules. The evening 
ended with music, dancing, and a general chat. In this way we read and 
thought over a wide range of subjects and brought together the best 
minds in the community. Many young men and women who did not belong to 
what was considered the first circle,—for in every little country 
village there is always a small clique that constitutes the 
aristocracy,—had the advantages of a social life otherwise denied them. 

I think that all who took part in this Conversation Club would testify 
to its many good influences. 

I had three quite intimate young friends in the village who spent much 
of their spare time with me, and who added much to my happiness: Frances 
Hoskins, who was principal of the girls' department in the academy, with 
whom I discussed politics and religion; Mary Bascom, a good talker on 
the topics of the day, and Mary Crowninshield, who played well on the 
piano. As I was very fond of music, Mary's coming was always hailed with 



delight. Her mother, too, was a dear friend of mine, a woman of rare 
intelligence, refinement, and conversational talent. She was a Schuyler, 
and belonged to the Dutch aristocracy in Albany. She died suddenly, 
after a short illness. I was with her in the last hours and held her 
hand until the gradually fading spark of life went out. Her son is 
Captain A.S. Crowninshield of our Navy. 

My nearest neighbors were a very agreeable, intelligent family of sons 
and daughters. But I always felt that the men of that household were 
given to domineering. As the mother was very amiable and 
self-sacrificing, the daughters found it difficult to rebel. One summer, 
after general house-cleaning, when fresh paint and paper had made even 
the kitchen look too dainty for the summer invasion of flies, the queens 
of the household decided to move the sombre cook-stove into a spacious 
woodhouse, where it maintained its dignity one week, in the absence of 
the head of the home. The mother and daughters were delighted with the 
change, and wondered why they had not made it before during the summer 
months. But their pleasure was shortlived. Father and sons rose early 
the first morning after his return and moved the stove back to its old 
place. When the wife and daughters came down to get their breakfast (for 
they did all their own work) they were filled with grief and 
disappointment. The breakfast was eaten in silence, the women humbled 
with a sense of their helplessness, and the men gratified with a sense 
of their power. These men would probably ah have said "home is woman's 
sphere," though they took the liberty of regulating everything in her 
sphere. 


THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Fall of the Year, by Dallas Lore Sharp 

“The north wind doth blow, 

And we shah have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then, 

Poor thing?” 

And what will Muskrat do? and Chipmunk? and Whitefoot, the wood mouse? 
and Chickadee? and the whole world of poor things out of doors? 

Never fear. Robin knows as well as you that the north wind doth blow, 
and is now far away on his journey to the South; Muskrat knows, too, 
and is building his warm winter lodge; Chipmunk has already made his 
bed deep down under the stone wall, where zero weather is unheard of; 
Whitefoot, the wood mouse, has stored his hollow poplar stub full of 
acorns, and, taking possession of Robin’s deserted nest near by, has 
roofed it and lined it and turned it into a cosey, cold-proof house, 
while Chickadee, dear thing—has done nothing at ah. Not so much as 
a bug or a single beetle’s egg has he stored up for the winter. But he 





knows where there is a big piece of suet for him on a certain lilac 
bush. And he knows where there is a snug little hole in a certain elm 
tree limb. The north wind may blow, blow, blow! It cannot get through 
Chickadee’s feathers, nor daunt for one moment his brave little heart. 

The north wind sweeping the bare stubble fields and winding its 
shivering hom through the leafless trees does sometimes pierce my 
warm coat and strike a chill into my heart. Then how empty and cold 
seems the outdoor world! How deadly the touch of the winter! How 
fearful the prospect of the coming cold! 

Does Muskrat think so? Does Whitefoot? Does Chickadee? Not at all, for 
they are ready. 

The preparations for hard weather may be seen going on all through the 
autumn, beginning as far back as the flocking of the swallows late in 
July. Up to that time no one had thought of a coming winter, it would 
seem; but, one day, there upon the telegraph-wires were the 
swallows—the first sign that the getting ready for winter has begun. 

The great migratory movements of the birds are very mysterious; but 
they were in the beginning, I think, and are still, for the most part, 
mere shifts to escape the cold. Yet not so much to escape the cold 
itself do the birds migrate, as to find a land of food. When the 
northland freezes, when river and lake are sealed beneath the ice and 
the soil is made hard as flint, then the food supplies for most of the 
birds are utterly cut off, causing them to move southward ahead of the 
cold, or starve. 

There are, however, a few of the seed-eating birds, like the quail, 
and some of the insect-eaters, like the chickadee, who are so well 
provided for that they can stay and survive the winter. But the great 
majority of the birds, because they have no storehouse nor barn, must 
take wing and fly away from the lean and hungry cold. 

And I am glad to see them go. The thrilling honk of the flying wild 
geese out of the November sky tells me that the hollow forests and 
closing bays of the vast desolate North are empty now, except for the 
few creatures that find food and shelter in the snow. 

Here in my own small woods and marshes there is much getting ready, 
much comforting assurance that Nature is quite equal to herself, that 
winter is not approaching unawares. There will be great lack, no 
doubt, before there is plenty again; there will be suffering and 
death. But what with the building, the strange deep sleeping, and the 
harvesting, there will be also much comfortable, much joyous and 
sociable, living. 


Long before the muskrats began to build, even before the swallows 



commenced to flock, my chipmunks started their winter stores. I don’t 
know which began his work first, which kept harder at it, Chipmunk or 
the provident ant. The ant has a great reputation for thrift, and 
verses have been written about her. But Chipmunk is just as thrifty. 

So is the busy bee. 

It is the thought of approaching winter that keeps the bee busy far 
beyond her summer needs. Much of her labor is entirely for the winter. 

By the first of August she has filled the brood chamber of the hive 
with honey—forty pounds of it, enough for the hatching bees and for 
the whole colony until the willows tassel again. But who knows what 
the winter may be? how cold and long drawn out into the coming May? So 
the harvesting is pushed with vigor on, until the frosts kill the last 
of the autumn asters—on, until fifty, a hundred, or even three 
hundred pounds of honey are sealed in the combs, and the colony is 
safe should the sun not shine again for a year and a day. 

The last of the asters have long since gone; so have the witch-hazels. 

All is quiet about the hives. The bees have formed into their warn 
winter clusters upon the combs; and except “when come the calm, mild 
days,” they will fly no more until March or April. I will half close 
their entrances—and so help them to put on their storm-doors. 

The whole out of doors around me is like a great beehive, stored and 
sealed for the winter, its swarming life close-clustered, and safe and 
warm against the coming cold. 

I stand along the edge of the hillside here and look down the length 
of its frozen slope. There is no sign of life. The brown leaves have 
drifted into the mouths of the woodchuck holes, as if every burrow 
were forsaken; sand and sticks have washed in, too, littering and 
choking the doorways. A stranger would find it hard to believe that 
all of my forty-six woodchucks are gently snoring at the bottoms of 
these old uninteresting holes. Yet here they are, and quite out of 
danger, sleeping the sleep of the furry, the fat, and the forgetful. 

The woodchuck’s manner of providing for winter is very curious. Winter 
spreads far and fast, and Woodchuck, in order to keep ahead, out of 
danger, would need wings. But wings weren’t given him. Must he perish 
then? Winter spreads far, but it does not go deep—down only about 
four feet; and Woodchuck, if he cannot escape overland, can, perhaps, 
escape underland. So down he goes _through_ the winter, down into a 
mild and even temperature, _five feet away_—only five feet, but as 
far away from the snow and the cold as Bobolink among the reeds of the 
distant Orinoco. 

Indeed, Woodchuck’s is a farther journey and even more wonderful than 
Bobolink’s; for these five feet carry him to the very gates of death. 

That he will return with Bobolink, that he will come up alive with the 



spring out of this dark way, is passing strange. 


Muskrat built him a house, and under the spreading ice turned all the 
meadow into a well-stocked cellar. Beaver built him a dam, cut and 
anchored under water a plenty of green sticks near his lodge, so that 
he too would be under cover when the ice formed, with an abundance of 
tender bark at hand. Chipmunk spent half of his summer laying up food 
near his underground nest. But Woodchuck simply digged him a hole,—a 
grave,—then ate until no particle more of fat could be got within his 
baggy hide, then crawled into his bed to sleep until the dawn of 
spring! 

This is his shift! This is the length to which he goes, because he has 
no wings, and because he cannot cut, cure, and store away, in the 
depths of the stony hillside, clover hay enough to last him through 
the winter. The beaver cans his fresh food in cold water; the chipmunk 
selects long-keeping things and buries them; but the woodchuck simply 
fattens himself, then buries himself, and sleeps—and lives! 

“The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow,” 

but what good reason is there for our being daunted at the prospect? 
Robin and all the others are well prepared. Even the wingless frog, 
who is also without fur or feathers or fat, even he has no fear at the 
sound of the cold winds. Nature provides for him, too, in her own 
motherly way. All he has to do is to dig into the mud at the bottom of 
the ditch and sleep—and sometimes freeze! 

No matter. If the cold works down and freezes him into the mud, he 
never knows. He will thaw out as good as new; he will sing again for 
joy and love as soon as his heart warms up enough to beat. I have seen 
frogs frozen into the middle of solid lumps of ice. Drop the lump on 
the floor, and the frog would break out like a fragment of the ice 
itself. And this has happened more than once to the same frog without 
causing him the least ache or pain. He would gradually limber up, and 
croak, and look as wise as ever. 

The north wind _may_ blow, for it is by no means a cheerless prospect, 
this wood-and-meadow world of mine in the gray November light. The 
grass-blades are wilting, the old leaves are falling; but no square 
foot of greensward will the winter kill, nor a single tree perhaps in 
all my wood-lot. There will be little less of life next April because 
of this winter. The winter birds will suffer most, and a few may die. 

Last February, I came upon two partridges in the snow, dead of hunger 
and cold. It was after an extremely long “severe spell”; but this was 
not the only cause. These two birds since fall had been feeding 
regularly in the dried fodder com that stood shocked over the field. 



One day all the com was carted away. The birds found their supply of 
food suddenly cut off, and, unused to foraging the fence-rows and 
tangles for wild seeds, they seem to have given up the struggle at 
once, although within easy reach of plenty. 

Hardly a minute’s flight away was a great thicket of dwarf sumac 
covered with berries. There were bayberries, rosehips, greenbrier, 
bittersweet, black alder, and checkerberries that they might have 
found. These berries would have been hard fare, doubtless, after an 
unstinted supply of sweet corn; but still they were plentiful and 
would have been sufficient had the birds made use of them. 

The smaller birds that stay through the winter, like the tree sparrow 
and the junco, feed upon the weeds and grasses that ripen unmolested 
along the roadsides and in the waste places. A mixed flock of these 
small birds lived several days last winter upon the seeds of the 
ragweed in my mowing-field. 

The weeds came up in the early fall after the field was sowed to 
clover and timothy. They threatened to choke out the grass. I looked 
at them and thought with dismay of how they would cover the field by 
another fall. After a time the snow came, a foot and a half of it, 
till only the tops of the seedy ragweeds showed above the level white. 
Then the juncos, goldfinches, and tree sparrows came; and there was a 
five-day shucking of ragweed seed on the crusty snow—five days of 
life and plenty for the birds. 

Then I looked again, and thought that weeds and winters, which were 
made when the world was made—that even ragweeds and winters have a 
part in the beautiful divine scheme of things. 

“The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow”— 

but the wild geese are going over; the wild mice have harvested their 
acorns; the bees have clustered; the woodchucks have gone to sleep; 
the muskrats have nearly finished their lodge; the sap in the big 
hickory tree by the side of the house has crept down out of reach of 
the fingers of the frost. And what has become of Robin, poor thing? 




TO JOHN JAY 

Project Gutenberg's The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 6, by Thomas Jefferson 
PARIS, November 3, 1787. 


SIR,—My last letters to you were of the 8th and 27th of October. In 
the former, I mentioned to you the declaration of this country, that 
they would interpose with force, if the Prussian troops entered 
Holland; the entry of those troops into Holland; the declaration of 
England, that if France did oppose force, they would consider it as an 
act of war; the naval armaments on both sides; the nomination of the 
Bailli de Suffrein as Generalissimo on the ocean; and the cold 
reception of Mr. Granville here, with his conciliatory propositions, as 
so many symptoms which seemed to indicate a certain and immediate 
rupture. It was indeed universally and hourly expected. But the King of 
Prussia, a little before these last events, got wind of the alliance on 
the carpet between France and the two empires; he awaked to the 
situation in which that would place him; he made some applications to 
the court of St. Petersburg, to divert the Empress from the proposed 
alliance, and supplicated the court of Fondon not to abandon him. That 
court had also received a hint of the same project; both seemed to 
suspect, for the first time, that it would be possible for France to 
abandon the Turks, and that they were likely to get more than they had 
played for at Constantinople, for they had meant nothing more there, 
than to divert the Empress and Emperor from the affairs of the west, by 
employing them in the east, and at the same time, to embroil them with 
France as the patroness of the Turks. The court of Fondon engaged not 
to abandon Prussia: but both of them relaxed a little the tone of their 
proceedings. The King of Prussia sent a Mr. Alvensleben here expressly 
to explain and soothe: the King of England, notwithstanding the cold 
reception of his propositions by Granville, renewed conferences here 
through Eden and the Duke of Dorset. The Minister, in the affection of 
his heart for peace, readily joined in conference, and a declaration 
and counter-declaration were cooked up at Versailles, and sent to 
Fondon for approbation. They were approved, arrived here at one o'clock 
the 27th, were signed that night at Versailles, and on the next day, I 
had the honor of enclosing them to you, under cover to the Count de 
Moustier, whom I supposed still at Brest, dating my letter as of the 
27th, by mistake for the 28th. Fest, however, these papers should not 
have got to Brest before the departure of the Count de Moustier, I now 
enclose you other copies. The English declaration states a notification 
of this court, in September, by Barthelemy, their Minister at Fondon, 

"that they would send succours into Holland," as the first cause of 
England's arming; desires an explanation of the intentions of this 
court, as to the affairs of Holland, and proposes to disarm; on 
condition, however, that the King of France shall not retain any 
hostile views in any quarter, for what has been done in Holland. This 



last phrase was to secure Prussia, according to promise. The King of 
France acknowledges the notification by his Minister at London, 
promises he will do nothing in consequence of it, declares he has no 
intention to intermeddle with force in the affairs of Holland, and that 
he will entertain hostile views in no quarter, for what has been done 
there. He disavows having ever had any intention to interpose with 
force in the affairs of that republic. This disavowal begins the 
sentence, which acknowledges he had notified the contrary to the court 
of London, and it includes no apology to soothe the feelings which may 
be excited in the breasts of the Patriots of Holland, at hearing the 
King declare he never did intend to aid them with force, when promises 
to do this were the basis of those very attempts to better their 
constitution, which have ended in its ruin, as well as their own. 

I have analyzed these declarations, because, being somewhat wrapped up 
in their expressions, their full import might escape, on a transient 
reading; and it is necessary it should not escape. It conveys to us the 
important lesson, that no circumstances of morality, honor, interest, 
or engagement, are sufficient to authorize a secure reliance on any 
nation, at all times, and in all positions. A moment of difficulty, or 
a moment of error, may render forever useless the most friendly 
dispositions in the King, in the major part of his ministers, and the 
whole of his nation. The present pacification is considered by most as 
only a short truce. They calculate on the spirit of the nation, and not 
on the agued hand which guides its movements. It is certain, that from 
this moment the whole system of Europe changes. Instead of counting 
together England, Austria, and Russia, as heretofore, against France, 
Spain, Holland, Prussia, and Turkey, the division will probably be, 
England, Holland, and Prussia, against France, Austria, Russia, and 
perhaps Spain. This last power is not sure, because the dispositions of 
its heir apparent are not sure. But whether the present be truce or 
peace, it will allow time to mature the conditions of the alliance 
between France and the two empires, always supposed to be on the 
carpet. It is thought to be obstructed by the avidity of the Emperor, 
who would swallow a good part of Turkey, Silesia, Bavaria, and the 
rights of the Germanic body. To the two or three first articles, France 
might consent, receiving in gratification a well-rounded portion of the 
Austrian Netherlands, with the islands of Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
perhaps lower Egypt. But all this is in embryo, uncertainty known, and 
counterworked by the machinations of the courts of London and Berlin. 

The following solution of the British armaments is supposed in a letter 
of the 25th ultimo, from Colonel Blachden of Connecticut, now at 
Dunkirk, to the Marquis de La Fayette. I will cite it in his own 
words:—"A gentleman who left London two days ago, and came to this 
place to-day, informs me that it is now generally supposed that Mr. 

Pitt's great secret, which has puzzled the whole nation so long, and to 
accomplish which design the whole force of the nation is armed, is to 
make a vigorous effort for the recovery of America. When I recollect 



the delay they have made in delivering the forts in America, and that 
little more than a year ago, one of the British ministry wrote to the 
King a letter, in which were these remarkable words, 'if your Majesty 
pleases, America may yet be yours;' add to this, if it were possible 
for the present ministry in England to effect such a matter, they would 
secure their places and their power for a long time, and should they 
fail in the end, they would be certain of holding them during the 
attempt, which it is in their power to prolong as much as they please, 
and, at all events, they would boast of having endeavored the recovery 
of what a former ministry had abandoned—it is possible." A similar 
surmise has come in a letter from a person in Rotterdam to one at this 
place. I am satisfied that the King of England believes the mass of our 
people to be tired of their independence, and desirous of returning 
under his government; and that the same opinion prevails in the 
ministry and nation. They have hired their news writers to repeat this 
he in their gazettes so long, that they have become the dupes of it 
themselves. But there is no occasion to recur to this, in order to 
account for their arming. A more rational purpose avowed, that purpose 
executed, and when executed, a solemn agreement to disarm, seem to 
leave no doubt that the re-establishment of the Stadtholder was their 
object. Yet it is possible, that having found that this court will not 
make war in this moment for any ally, new views may arise, and they may 
think the moment favorable for executing any purposes they may have, in 
our quarter. Add to this, that reason is of no aid in calculating their 
movements. We are, therefore, never safe till our magazines are filled 
with arms. The present season of truce or peace, should, in my opinion, 
be improved without a moment's respite, to effect this essential 
object, and no means be omitted, by which money may be obtained for the 
purpose. I say this, however, with due deference to the opinion of 
Congress, who are better judges of the necessity and practicability of 
the measure. 

I mentioned to you, in a former letter, the application I had made to 
the Dutch ambassadors and Prussian envoy, for the protection of Mr. 
Dumas. The latter soon after received an assurance, that he was put 
under the protection of the States of Holland; and the Dutch Ambassador 
called on me a few days ago, to inform me, by instruction from his 
constituents, "that the States General had received a written 
application from Mr. Adams, praying their protection of Dumas; that 
they had instructed their _greffier_, Fagel, to assure Mr. Adams, by 
letter, that he was under the protection of the States of Holland; but 
to inform him, at the same time, that Mr. Dumas' conduct, out of the 
line of his office, had been so extraordinary, that they would expect 
_de l'honnetete_ de Mr. Adams, that he would charge some other person 
with the affairs of the United States, during his absence." 

Your letter of September the 8th, has been duly received. I shall pay 
due attention to the instructions relative to the medals, and give any 
aid I can in the case of Boss' vessel. As yet, however, my endeavors to 



find Monsieur Pauly, avocat au conseil d'etat, rue Coquilliere_, have 
been ineffectual. There is no such person living in that street. I 
found a Monsieur Pauly, avocat au parlement_, in another part of the 
town; he opened the letter, but said it could not mean him. I shall 
advertise in the public papers. If that fails, there will be no other 
chance of finding him. Mr. Wamuin will do well, therefore, to send some 
other description by which the person may be found. Indeed, some friend 
of the party interested should be engaged to follow up this business, 
as it will require constant attention, and probably a much larger sum 
of money than that named in the bill enclosed in Mr. Warnum's letter. 

I have the honor to enclose you a letter from O’Bryan to me, containing 
information from Algiers, and one from Mr. Montgomery, at Alicant. The 
purpose of sending you this last, is to show you how much the 
difficulties of ransom are increased since the Spanish negotiations. 

The Russian captives have cost about eight thousand livres apiece, on 
an average. I certainly have no idea that we should give any such sum; 
and, therefore, if it should be the sense of Congress to give such a 
price, I would be glad to know it by instruction. My idea is, that we 
should not ransom, but on the footing of the nation which pays least, 
that it may be as little worth their while to go in pursuit of us, as 
any nation. This is cruelty to the individuals now in captivity, but 
kindness to the hundreds that would soon be so, were we to make it 
worth the while of those pirates to go cut of the Straits in quest of 
us. As soon as money is provided, I shall put this business into train. 

I have taken measures to damp at Algiers all expectations of our 
proposing to ransom, at any price. I feel the distress which this must 
occasion to our countrymen there, and their connections; but the object 
of it is their ultimate good, by bringing down their holders to such a 
price as we ought to pay, instead of letting them remain in such 
expectations as cannot be gratified. The gazettes of France and Leyden 
accompany this. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of the most perfect esteem and 
respect, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

[ The annexed are translations of the declaration and 
counter-declaration, referred to in the preceding letter. ] 

DECLARATION. 

The events which have taken place in the republic of the United 
provinces, appearing no longer to leave any subject of discussion, and 
still less of dispute, between the two courts, the undersigned are 
authorized to ask, if it be the intention of his most Christian Majesty 
to act in pursuance of the notification given, on the 16th of last 
month, by the Minister Plenipotentiary of his most Christian Majesty, 
which announcing his purpose of aiding Holland, has occasioned maritime 
armaments on the part of his Majesty, which armaments have become 



reciprocal. 

If the court of Versailles is disposed to explain itself on this 
subject, and on the conduct adopted towards the republic, in a manner 
conformably to the desire evinced by each party, to preserve a good 
understanding between the two courts, it being also understood, at the 
same time, that no hostile view is entertained in any quarter, in 
consequence of the past; his Majesty, always eager to manifest his 
concurrence in the friendly sentiments of his most Christian Majesty, 
agrees forthwith that the armaments, and, in general, all preparations 
for war, shall be mutually discontinued, and that the marines of the 
two nations shall be placed on the footing of a peace establishment, 
such as existed on the first of January of the present year. 

Signed. { DORSET. 

{WM. EDEN. 

At Versailles, the 27th of October, 1787. 


COUNTER-DECLARATION. 

It neither being, nor ever having been, the intention of his Majesty to 
interpose by force in the affairs of the republic of the United 
provinces, the communication made to the court of London by M. 
Barthelemy, having had no other object than to announce to that court 
an intention, the motives of which no longer exist, especially since 
the King of Prussia has made known his resolution , his Majesty makes 
no difficulty in declaring, that he has no wish to act in pursuance of 
the communication aforesaid, and that he entertains no hostile view in 
any quarter, relative to what has passed in Holland. 

Consequently, his Majesty, desiring to concur in the sentiments of his 
Britannic Majesty, for the preservation of a good understanding between 
the two courts, consents with pleasure to the proposition of his 
Britannic Majesty, that the armaments, and, in general, all 
preparations for war, shall be mutually discontinued, and that the 
marines of the two nations shall be replaced upon the footing of the 
peace establishment, as it existed on the first day of January of the 
present year. 

Signed. MONTMORIN. 

At Versailles, the 27th of October, 1787. 


TO JOHN JAY. 


(Private.) PARIS, November 3, 1787. 



DEAR SIR,—I shall take the liberty of confiding sometimes to a private 
letter such details of the small history of the court or cabinet, as 
may be worthy of being known, and yet not proper to be publicly 
communicated. I doubt whether the administration is yet in a permanent 
form. The Count de Montmorin and Baron de Breteuil are, I believe, firm 
enough in their places. It was doubted whether they would wait for the 
Count de La Luzerne, if the war had taken place; but at present, I 
suppose they will. I wish it also, because M. de Hector, his only 
competitor, has on some occasions shown little value for the connection 
with us. Lambert, the Comptroller General, is thought to be very 
insecure. I should be sorry also to lose him. I have worked several 
days with him, the Marquis de La Fayette, and Monsieur du Pont, (father 
of the young gentleman gone to America with the Count de Moustier) to 
reduce into one _Arret_, whatever concerned our commerce. I have found 
him a man of great judgment and application, possessing good general 
principles on subjects of commerce, and friendly dispositions towards 
us. He passed the _Arret_ in a very favorable form, but it has been 
opposed in the Council, and will, I fear, suffer some alteration in the 
article of whale oil. That of tobacco, which was put into a separate 
instrument, experiences difficulties also, which do not come from him. 

M. du Pont has rendered us essential service on these occasions. I wish 
his son could be so well noticed, as to make a favorable report to his 
father; he would, I think, be gratified by it, and his good 
dispositions be strengthened, and rendered further useful to us. 

Whether I shall be able to send you these regulations by the present 
packet, will depend on their getting through the Council in time. The 
Archbishop continues well with his patroness. Her object is, a close 
connection with her brother. I suppose he convinces her, that peace 
will furnish the best occasion of cementing that connection. 

It may not be uninstructive, to give you the origin and nature of his 
influence with the Queen. When the Duke de Choiseul proposed the 
marriage of the Dauphin with this lady, he thought it proper to send a 
person to Vienna, to perfect her in the language. He asked his friend, 
the Archbishop of Thoulouse, to recommend to him a proper person. He 
recommended a certain Abbe. The Abbe, from his first arrival at Vienna, 
either tutored by his patron, or prompted by gratitude, impressed on 
the Queen's mind, the exalted talents and merit of the Archbishop, and 
continually represented him as the only man fit to be placed at the 
helm of affairs. On his return to Paris, being retained near the person 
of the Queen, he kept him constantly in her view. The Archbishop was 
named of the Assembly des Notables, had occasion enough there to prove 
his talents, and Count de Vergennes, his great enemy, dying 
opportunely, the Queen got him into place. He uses the Abbe even yet, 
for instilling all his notions into her mind. That he has imposing 
talents and patriotic dispositions, I think is certain. Good judges 
think him a theorist only, little acquainted with the details of 



business, and spoiling all his plans by a bungled execution. He may 
perhaps undergo a severe trial. His best actions are exciting against 
him a host of enemies, particularly the reduction of the pensions, and 
reforms in other branches of economy. Some think the other ministers 
are willing he should stay in, till he has effected this odious, yet 
necessary work, and that they will then make him the scape-goat of the 
transaction. The declarations too, which I send you in my public 
letter, if they should become public, will probably raise an universal 
cry. It will all fall on him, because Montmorin and Breteuil say, 
without reserve, that the sacrifice of the Dutch has been against their 
advice. He will, perhaps, not permit these declarations to appear in 
this country. They are absolutely unknown; they were communicated to me 
by the Duke of Dorset, and I believe no other copy has been given here. 
They Till be published doubtless in England, as a proof of their 
triumph, and may thence make their way into this country. If the 
Premier can stem a few months, he may remain long in office, and will 
never make war if he can help it. If he should be removed, the peace 
will probably be short. He is solely chargeable with the loss of 
Holland. True, they could not have raised money by taxes, to supply the 
necessities of war; but could they do it were their finances ever so 
well arranged? No nation makes war now-a-days, but by the aid of loans; 
and it is probable, that in a war for the liberties of Holland, all the 
treasures of that country would have been at their service. They have 
now lost the cow which furnishes the milk of war. She will be on the 
side of their enemies, whenever a rupture shall take place; and no 
arrangement of their finances can countervail this circumstance. 

I have no doubt, you permit access to the letters of your foreign 
ministers, by persons only of the most perfect trust. It is in the 
European system, to bribe the clerks high, in order to obtain copies of 
interesting papers. I am sure you are equally attentive to the 
conveyance of your letters to us, as you know that all are opened that 
pass through any post-office of Europe. Your letters which come by the 
packet, if put into the mail at New York, or into the post-office at 
Havre, wear proofs that they have been opened. The passenger to whom 
they are confided, should be cautioned always to keep them in his own 
hands, till he can deliver them personally in Paris. 

I have the honor to be, with very sincere esteem and respect, dear Sir, 
your most obedient, and most humble servant. 


A TROPIC GARDEN 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Edge of the Jungle, by William Beebe 


Take an automobile and into it pile a superman, a great evolutionist, 
an artist, an ornithologist, a poet, a botanist, a photographer, a 





musician, an author, adorable youngsters of fifteen, and a tired 
business man, and within half an hour I shall have drawn from them 
superlatives of appreciation, each after his own method of emotional 
expression—whether a flood of exclamations, or silence. This is no 
light boast, for at one time or another, I have done all this, but in 
only one place—the Botanical Gardens of Georgetown, British Guiana. 
As I hold it sacrilege to think of dying without again seeing the Taj 
Mahal, or the Hills from Darjeeling, so something of ethics seems 
involved in my soul's necessity of again watching the homing of the 
herons in these tropic gardens at evening. 

In the busy, unlovely streets of the waterfront of Georgetown, one is 
often jostled; in the markets, it is often difficult at times to make 
one's way; but in the gardens a solitary laborer grubs among the 
roots, a coolie woman swings by with a bundle of grass on her head, 
or, in the late afternoon, an occasional motor whirrs past. Mankind 
seems almost an interloper, rather than architect and owner of these 
wonder-gardens. His presence is due far more often to business, his 
transit marked by speed, than the slow walking or loitering which real 
appreciation demands. 

A guide-book will doubtless give the exact acreage, tell the mileage 
of excellent roads, record the date of establishment, and the number 
of species of palms and orchids. But it will have nothing to say of 
the marvels of the slow decay of a Victoria Regia leaf, or of the 
spiral descent of a white egret, or of the feelings which Roosevelt 
and I shared one evening, when four manatees rose beneath us. It was 
from a little curved Japanese bridge, and the next morning we were to 
start up-country to my jungle laboratory. There was not a ripple on 
the water, but here I chose to stand still and wait. After ten minutes 
of silence, I put a question and Roosevelt said, "I would willingly 
stand for two days to catch a good glimpse of a wild manatee." And 
St. Francis heard, and, one after another, four great backs slowly 
heaved up; then an ill-formed head and an impossible mouth, with the 
unbelievable harelip, and before our eyes the sea-cows snorted and 
gamboled. 

Again, four years later, I put my whole soul into a prayer for 
manatees, and again with success. During a few moments' interval of a 
tropical downpour, I stood on the same little bridge with Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. We had only half an hour left in the tropics; the 
steamer was on the point of sailing; what, in ten minutes, could be 
seen of tropical life! I stood helpless, waiting, hoping for anything 
which might show itself in this magic garden, where to-day the foliage 
was glistening malachite and the clouds a great flat bowl of oxidized 
silver. 

The air brightened, and a tree leaning far across the water came into 
view. On its under side was a long silhouetted line of one and twenty 



little fish-eating bats, tiny spots of fur and skinny web, all so much 
alike that they might well have been one bat and twenty shadows. 

A small crocodile broke water into air which for him held no moisture, 
looked at the bats, then at us, and slipped back into the world of 
crocodiles. A cackle arose, so shrill and sudden, that it seemed to 
have been the cause of the shower of drops from the palm-fronds; and 
then, on the great leaves of the Regia, which defy simile, we 
perceived the first feathered folk of this single tropical 
glimpse—spur-winged jacanas, whose rich rufus and cool lemon-yellow 
no dampness could deaden. With them were gallinules and small green 
herons, and across the pink mist of lotos blossoms just beyond, three 
egrets drew three lines of purest white—and vanished. It was not at 
all real, this onrush of bird and blossom revealed by the temporary 
erasing of the driven lines of gray rain. 

Like a spendthrift in the midst of a winning game, I still watched 
eagerly and ungratefully for manatees. Kiskadees splashed rather than 
flew through the drenched air, an invisible black witch bubbled 
somewhere to herself, and a wren sang three notes and a trill which 
died out in a liquid gurgle. Then came another crocodile, and finally 
the manatees. Not only did they rise and splash and roll and 
indolently flick themselves with their great flippers, but they stood 
upright on their tails, like Alice's carpenter's companion, and one 
fondled its young as a water-mamma should. Then the largest stretched 
up as far as any manatee can ever leave the water, and caught and 
munched a drooping sprig of bamboo. Watching the great puffing lips, 
we again thought of walruses; but only a caterpillar could emulate 
that sideways mumbling—the strangest mouth of any mammal. But from 
behind, the rounded head, the shapely neck, the little baby manatee 
held carefully in the curve of a flipper, made legends of mermaids 
seem very reasonable; and if I had been an early _voyageur_, I should 
assuredly have had stories to tell of mer-kiddies as well. As we 
watched, the young one played about, slowly and deliberately, without 
frisk or gambol, but determinedly, intently, as if realizing its duty 
to an abstract conception of youth and warm-blooded mammalness. 

The earth holds few breathing beings stranger than these manatees. 

Their life is a slow progression through muddy water from one bed of 
lilies or reeds to another. Every few minutes, day and night, year 
after year, they come to the surface for a lungful of the air which 
they must have, but in which they cannot live. In place of hands they 
have flippers, which paddle them leisurely along, which also serve to 
hold the infant manatee, and occasionally to scratch themselves when 
leeches irritate. The courtship of sea-cows, the qualities which 
appeal most to their dull minds, the way they protect the callow 
youngsters from voracious crocodiles, how or where they sleep—of all 
this we are ignorant. We belong to the same class, but the line 
between water and air is a no man's land which neither of us can pass 



for more than a few seconds. 


When their big black hulks heaved slowly upward, it brought to my mind 
the huge glistening backs of elephants bathing in Indian streams; and 
this resemblance is not wholly fantastic. Not far from the oldest 
Egyptian ruins, excavations have brought to light ruins millions of 
years more ancient—the fossil bones of great creatures as strange as 
any that live in the realm of fairyland or fiction. Among them was 
revealed the ancestry of elephants, which was also that of manatees. 

Far back in geological times the tapir-like Moeritherium, which 
wandered through Eocene swamps, had within itself the prophecy of two 
diverse lines. One would gain great tusks and a long, mobile trunk and 
live its life in distant tropical jungles; and another branch was to 
sink still deeper into the swamp-water, where its hind-legs would 
weaken and vanish as it touched dry land less and less. And here 
to-day we watched a quartette of these manatees, living contented 
lives and breeding in the gardens of Georgetown. 

The mist again drifted its skeins around leaf and branch, gray things 
became grayer, drops formed in mid-air and slipped slowly through 
other slower forming drops, and a moment later rain was falling 
gently. We went away, and to our mind's eye the manatees behind that 
gray curtain still munch bamboos, the spur-wings stretch their 
colorful wings cloudward, and the bubble-eyed crocodiles float 
intermittently between two watery zones. 

To say that these are beautiful botanical gardens is like the 
statement that sunsets are admirable events. It is better to think of 
them as a setting, focusing about the greatest water-lily in the 
world, or, as we have seen, the strangest mammal; or as an exhibit of 
roots—roots as varied and as exquisite as a hall of famous sculpture; 
or as a wilderness of tapestry foliage, in texture from cobweb to 
burlap; or as a heaven-roofed, sun-furnaced greenhouse of blossoms, 
from the tiniest of dull-green orchids to the fifty-foot spike of 
taliput bloom. With this foundation of vegetation recall that the 
Demerara coast is a paradise for herons, egrets, bitterns, gallinules, 
jacanas, and hawks, and think of these trees and foliage, islands and 
marsh, as a nesting and roosting focus for hundreds of such birds. 

Thus, considering the gardens indirectly, one comes gradually to the 
realization of their wonderful character. 

The Victoria Regia has one thing in common with a volcano—no amount 
of description or of colored plates prepares one for the plant itself. 

In analysis we recall its dimensions, colors, and form. Standing by a 
trench filled with its leaves and flowers, we discard the records of 
memory, and cleansing the senses of pre-impressions, begin anew. The 
marvel is for each of us, individually, an exception to evolution; it 
is a special creation, like all the rainbows seen in one's life—a 
thing to be reverently absorbed by sight, by scent, by touch, absorbed 



and realized without precedent or limit. Only ultimately do we find it 
necessary to adulterate this fine perception with definitive words and 
phrases, and so attempt to register it for ourselves or others. 

I have seen many wonderful sights from an automobile,—such as my 
first Boche barrage and the tree ferns of Martinique,—but none to 
compare with the joys of vision from prehistoric tikka gharries_, 
ancient victorias, and aged hacks. It was from the low curves of these 
equine rickshaws that I first learned to love Paris and Calcutta and 
the water-lilies of Georgetown. One of the first rites which I perform 
upon returning to New York is to go to the Lafayette and, after 
dinner, brush aside the taxi men and hail a victoria. The last time I 
did this, my driver was so old that two fellow drivers, younger than 
he and yet grandfatherly, assisted him, one holding the horse and the 
other helping him to his seat. Slowly ascending Fifth Avenue close to 
the curb and on through Central Park is like no other experience. The 
vehicle is so low and open that all resemblance to bus or taxi is 
lost. Everything is seen from a new angle. One learns incidentally 
that there is a guild of cab-drivers—proud, restrained, jealous. A 
hundred cars rush by without notice. Suddenly we see the whip brought 
up in salute to the dingy green top-hat, and across the avenue we 
perceive another victoria. And we are thrilled at the discovery, as 
if we had unearthed a new codex of some ancient ritual. 

And so, initiated by such precedent, I have found it a worthy thing to 
spend hours in decrepit cabs loitering along side roads in the 
Botanical Gardens, watching herons and crocodiles, lilies and 
manatees, from the rusty leather seats. At first the driver looked at 
me in astonishment as I photographed or watched or wrote; but later he 
attended to his horse, whispering strange things into its ears, and 
finally deserted me. My writing was punctuated by graceful flourishes, 
resulting from an occasional lurch of the vehicle as the horse stepped 
from one to another patch of luscious grass. 

Like Fujiyama, the Victoria Regia changes from hour to hour, 
color-shifted, wind-swung, and the mechanism of the blossoms never 
ceasing. In northern greenhouses it is nursed by skilled gardeners, 
kept in indifferent vitality by artificial heat and ventilation, with 
gaged light and selected water; here it was a rank growth, in its 
natural home, and here we knew of its antiquity from birds whose toes 
had been molded through scores of centuries to tread its great 
leaves. 

In the cool fragrance of early morning, with the sun low across the 
water, the leaves appeared like huge, milky-white platters, with now 
and then little dancing silhouettes running over them. In another 
slant of light they seemed atolls scattered thickly through a dark, 
quiet sea, with new-blown flowers filling the whole air with 
slow-drifting perfume. Best of all, in late afternoon, the true colors 



came to the eye—six-foot circles of smooth emerald, with up-turned 
hem of rich wine-color. Each had a tell-tale cable lying along the 
surface, a score of leaves radiating from one deep hidden root. 

Up through mud and black trench-water came the leaf, like a tiny fist 
of wrinkles, and day by day spread and uncurled, looking like the 
unwieldy paw of a kitten or cub. The keels and ribs covering the 
under-side increased in size and strength, and finally the great leaf 
was ironed out by the warm sun into a mighty sheet of smooth, emerald 
chlorophyll. Then, for a time,—no one has ever taken the trouble to 
find out how long,—it was at its best, swinging back and forth at its 
moorings with deep upright rim, a notch at one side revealing the 
almost invisible seam of the great lobes, and serving, also, as 
drainage outlet for excess of rain. 

A young leaf occasionally came to grief by reaching the surface amid 
several large ones floating close together. Such a leaf expanded, as 
usual, but, like a beached boat, was gradually forced high and dry, 
hardening into a distorted shape and sinking only with the decay of 
the underlying leaves. 

The deep crimson of the outside of the rim was merely a reflection 
tint, and vanished when the sun shone directly through; but the masses 
of sharp spines were very real, and quite efficient in repelling 
boarders. The leaf offered safe haven to any creature that could leap 
or fly to its surface; but its life would be short indeed if the 
casual whim of every baby crocodile or flipper of a young manatee met 
with no opposition. 

Insects came from water and from air and called the floating leaf 
home, and, from now on, its surface was one of the most interesting 
and busy arenas in this tropical landscape. 

In late September I spread my observation chair at the very edge of 
one of the dark tarns and watched the life on the leaves. Out at the 
center a fussy jacana was feeding with her two spindly-legged babies, 
while, still nearer, three scarlet-helmeted gallinules lumbered about, 
now and then tipping over a silvery and black infant which seemed 
puzzled as to which it should call parent. Here was a clear example, 
not only of the abundance of life in the tropics, but of the keen 
competition. The jacana invariably lays four eggs, and the gallinule, 
at this latitude, six or eight, yet only a fraction of the young had 
survived even to this tender age. 

As I looked, a small crocodile rose, splashed, and sank, sending 
terror among the gallinules, but arousing the spur-wing jacana to a 
high pitch of anger. It left its young and flew directly to the 
widening circles and hovered, cackling loudly. These birds have ample 
ability to cope with the dangers which menace from beneath; but their 



fear was from above, and every passing heron, egret, or harmless hawk 
was given a quick scrutiny, with an instinctive crouch and half-spread 
wings. 

But still the whole scene was peaceful; and as the sun grew warmer, 
young herons and egrets crawled out of their nests on the island a few 
yards away and preened their scanty plumage. Kiskadees splashed and 
dipped along the margin of the water. Everywhere this species seems 
seized with an aquatic fervor, and in localities hundreds of miles 
apart I have seen them gradually desert their fly-catching for surface 
feeding, or often plunging, kingfisher-like, bodily beneath, to emerge 
with a small wriggling fish—another certain reflection of 
overpopulation and competition. 

As I sat I heard a rustle behind me, and there, not eight feet away, 
namow snout held high, one tiny foot lifted, was that furry fiend, 
Rikki-tikki. He was too quick for me, and dived into a small clump of 
undergrowth and bamboos. But I wanted a specimen of mongoose, and the 
artist offered to beat one end of the bush. Soon I saw the gray form 
undulating along, and as the rustling came nearer, he shot forth, 
moving in great bounds. I waited until he had covered half the 
distance to the next clump and rolled him over. Going back to my 
chair, I found that neither jacana, nor gallinules, nor herons had 
been disturbed by my shot. 

While the introduction of the mongoose into Guiana was a very 
reckless, foolish act, yet he seems to be having a rather hard time of 
it, and with islands and lily-pads as havens, and waterways in every 
direction, Rikki is reduced chiefly to grasshoppers and such small 
game. He has spread along the entire coast, through the cane-fields 
and around the rice-swamps, and it will not be his fault if he does 
not eventually get a foothold in the jungle itself. 

No month or day or hour fails to bring vital changes—tragedies and 
comedies—to the network of life of these tropical gardens; but as we 
drive along the broad paths of an afternoon, the quiet vistas show 
only waving palms, weaving vultures, and swooping kiskadees, with 
bursts of color from bougainvillea, flamboyant, and queen of the 
flowers. At certain times, however, the tide of visible change swelled 
into a veritable bore of life, gently and gradually, as quiet waters 
become troubled and then pass into the seething uproar of rapids. In 
late afternoon, when the long shadows of palms stretched their 
blue-black bars across the terra-cotta roads, the foliage of the green 
bamboo islands was dotted here and there with a scattering of young 
herons, white and blue and parti-colored. Idly watching them through 
glasses, I saw them sleepily preening their sprouting feathers, making 
ineffectual attempts at pecking one another, or else hunched in 
silent heron-dream. They were scarcely more alive than the creeping, 
hour-hand tendrils about them, mere double-stemmed, fluffy petaled 



blossoms, no more strange than the nearest vegetable bloom s —the 
cannon-ball mystery, the sand-box puzzle, sinister orchids, and the 
false color-alarms of the white-bracted silver-leaf. Compared with 
these, perching herons are right and seemly fruit. 

As I watched them I suddenly stiffened in sympathy, as I saw all 
vegetable sloth drop away and each bird become a detached individual, 
plucked by an electric emotion from the appearance of a thing of sap 
and fiber to a vital being of tingling nerves. I followed their united 
glance, and overhead there vibrated, lightly as a thistledown, the 
first incoming adult heron, swinging in from a day's fishing along the 
coast. It went on and vanished among the fronds of a distant island; 
but the calm had been broken, and through all the stems there ran a 
restless sense of anticipation, a Zeitgeist of prophetic import. One 
felt that memory of past things was dimming, and content with present 
comfort was no longer dominant. It was the future to which both the 
baby herons and I were looking, and for them realization came quickly. 
The sun had sunk still lower, and great clouds had begun to spread 
their robes and choose their tints for the coming pageant. 

And now the vanguard of the homing host appeared,—black dots against 
blue and white and salmon,—thin, gaunt forms with slow-moving wings 
which cut the air through half the sky. The little herons and I 
watched them come—first a single white egret, which spiralled down, 
just as I had many times seen the first returning Spad eddy downward 
to a cluster of great hump-backed hangars; then a trio of tricolored 
herons, and six little blues, and after that I lost count. It seemed 
as if these tiny islands were magnets drawing all the herons in the 
world. 

Parrakeets whirl roostwards with machine-like synchronism of flight; 
geese wheel down in more or less regular formation; but these herons 
concentrated along straight lines, each describing its individual 
radius from the spot where it caught its last fish or shrimp to its 
nest or the particular branch on which it will spend the night. With a 
hemicircle of sufficient size, one might plot all of the hundreds upon 
hundreds of these radii, and each would represent a distinct line, if 
only a heron's width apart. 

At the height of the evening's flight there were sometimes fifty 
herons in sight at once, beating steadily onward until almost 
overhead, when they put on brakes and dropped. Some, as the little 
egrets, were rather awkward; while the tricolors were the most 
skilful, sometimes nose-diving, with a sudden flattening out just in 
time to reach out and grasp a branch. Once or twice, when a fitful 
breeze blew at sunset, I had a magnificent exhibition of aeronautics. 

The birds came upwind slowly, beating their way obliquely but 
steadily, long legs stretched out far behind the tail and swinging 
pendulum-like whenever a shift of ballast was needed. They apparently 



did not realize the unevenness of the wind, for when they backed air, 
ready to descend, a sudden gust would often undercut them and over 
they would go, legs, wings, and neck sprawling in mid-air. After one 
or two somersaults or a short, swift dive, they would right 
themselves, feathers on end, and frantically grasp at the first leaf 
or twig within reach. Panting, they looked helplessly around, 
reorientation coming gradually. 

At each arrival, a hoarse chorus went up from hungry throats, and 
every youngster within reach scrambled wildly forward, hopeful of a 
fish course. They received but scant courtesy and usually a vicious 
peck tumbled them off the branch. I saw a young bird fall to the 
water, and this mishap was from no attack, but due to his tripping 
over his own feet, the claws of one foot gripping those of the other 
in an insane clasp, which overbalanced him. He fell through a thin 
screen of vines and splashed half onto a small Regia leaf. With neck 
and wings he struggled to pull himself up, and had almost succeeded 
when heron and leaf sank slowly, and only the bare stem swung up 
again. A few bubbles led off in a silvery path toward deeper water, 
showing where a crocodile swam slowly off with his prey. 

For a time the birds remained still, and then crept within the 
tangles, to their mates or nests, or quieted the clamor of the young 
with warm-storage fish. How each one knew its own offspring was beyond 
my ken, but on three separate evenings scattered through one week, I 
observed an individual, marked by a wing-gap of two lost feathers, 
come, within a quarter-hour of six o'clock, and feed a great awkward 
youngster which had lost a single feather from each wing. So there 
was no hit-or-miss method—no luck in the strongest birds taking toll 
from more than two of the returning parents. 

Observing this vesper migration in different places, I began to see 
orderly segregation on a large scale. All the smaller herons dwelt 
together on certain islands in more or less social tolerance; and on 
adjoining trees, separated by only a few yards, scores of hawks 
concentrated and roosted, content with their snail diet, and wholly 
ignoring their neighbors. On the other side of the gardens, in 
aristocratic isolation, was a colony of stately American egrets, 
dainty and graceful. Their circumference of radiation was almost or 
quite a circle, for they preferred the ricefields for their daily 
hunting. Here the great birds, snowy white, with flowing aigrettes, 
and long, curving necks, settled with dignity, and here they slept and 
sat on their rough nests of sticks. 

When the height of homing flight of the host of herons had passed, I 
noticed a new element of restlessness, and here and there among the 
foliage appeared dull-brown figures. There occurred the comic 
explanation of white herons who had crept deep among the branches, 
again emerging in house coat of drab! These were not the same, 



however, and the first glance through binoculars showed the thick-set, 
humped figures and huge, staring eyes of night herons. 


As the last rays of the sun left the summit of the royal palms, 
something like the shadow of a heron flashed out and away, and then 
the import of these facts was impressed upon me. The egret, the night 
heron, the vampire—here were three types of organisms, characterizing 
the actions and reactions in nature. The islands were receiving and 
giving up. Their heart was becoming filled with the many day-feeding 
birds, and now the night-shift was leaving, and the very branch on 
which a night heron might have been dozing all day was now occupied, 
perhaps, by a sleeping egret. With eyes enlarged to gather together 
the scanty rays of light, the night herons were slipping away in the 
path of the vampires—both nocturnal, but unlike in all other ways. 

And I wondered if, in the very early morning, infant night herons 
would greet their returning parents; and if their callow young ever 
fell into the dark waters, what awful deathly alternates would night 
reveal; or were the slow-living crocodiles sleepless, with cruel eyes 
which never closed so soundly but that the splash of a young night 
heron brought instant response? 


BERLIN - EXCERPT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of From Plotzk to Boston , by Mary Antin 


Towards evening we came into Berlin. I grow dizzy even now when I think 
of our whirling through that city. It seemed we were going faster and 
faster all the time, but it was only the whirl of trains passing in 
opposite directions and close to us that made it seem so. The sight of 
crowds of people such as we had never seen before, hurrying to and fro, 
in and out of great depots that danced past us, helped to make it more 
so. Strange sights, splendid buildings, shops, people and animals, all 
mingled in one great, confused mass of a disposition to continually move 
in a great hurry, wildly, with no other aim but to make one's head go 
round and round, in following its dreadful motions. Round and round went 
my head. It was nothing but trains, depots, crowds—crowds, depots, 
trains, again and again, with no beginning, no end, only a mad dance! 
Faster and faster we go, faster still, and the noise increases with the 
speed. Bells, whistles, hammers, locomotives shrieking madly, men's 
voices, peddlers' cries, horses' hoofs, dogs' barking—all united in 
doing their best to drown every other sound but their own, and made such 
a deafening uproar in the attempt that nothing could keep it out. Whirl, 
noise, dance, uproar—will it last forever? I'm so—o diz-z-zy! How my 
head aches! 

And oh! those people will be run over! Stop the train, they'll—thank 
goodness, nobody is hurt. But who ever heard of a train passing right 





through the middle of a city, up in the air, it seems. Oh, dear! it's no 
use thinking, my head spins so. Right through the business streets! Why, 
who ever—! 

I must have lived through a century of this terrible motion and din and 
unheard of roads for trains, and confused thinking. But at length 
everything began to take a more familiar appearance again, the noise 
grew less, the roads more secluded, and by degrees we recognized the 
dear, peaceful country. Now we could think of Berlin, or rather, what we 
had seen of it, more calmly, and wonder why it made such an impression. 

I see now. We had never seen so large a city before, and were not 
prepared to see such sights, bursting upon us so suddenly as that. It 
was like allowing a blind man to see the full glare of the sun all at 
once. Our little Plotzk, and even the larger cities we had passed 
through, compared to Berlin about the same as total darkness does to 
great brilliancy of light. 

In a great lonely field opposite a solitary wooden house within a large 
yard, our train pulled up at last, and a conductor commanded the 
passengers to make haste and get out. He need not have told us to hurry; 
we were glad enough to be free again after such a long imprisonment in 
the uncomfortable car. All rushed to the door. We breathed more freely 
in the open field, but the conductor did not wait for us to enjoy our 
freedom. He hurried us into the one large room which made up the house, 
and then into the yard. Here a great many men and women, dressed in 
white, received us, the women attending to the women and girls of the 
passengers, and the men to the others. 

This was another scene of bewildering confusion, parents losing their 
children, and little ones crying; baggage being thrown together in one 
comer of the yard, heedless of contents, which suffered in consequence; 
those white-clad Germans shouting commands always accompanied with 
"Quick! Quick!"; the confused passengers obeying all orders like meek 
children, only questioning now and then what was going to be done with 
them. 

And no wonder if in some minds stories arose of people being captured by 
robbers, murderers, and the like. Here we had been taken to a lonely 
place where only that house was to be seen; our things were taken away, 
our friends separated from us; a man came to inspect us, as if to 
ascertain our full value; strange looking people driving us about like 
dumb animals, helpless and unresisting; children we could not see, 
crying in a way that suggested terrible things; ourselves driven into a 
little room where a great kettle was boiling on a little stove; our 
clothes taken off, our bodies rubbed with a slippery substance that 
might be any bad thing; a shower of warm water let down on us without 
warning; again driven to another little room where we sit, wrapped in 
woollen blankets till large, coarse bags are brought in, their contents 
turned out and we see only a cloud of steam, and hear the women's 



orders to dress ourselves, quick, quick, or else we'll miss—something 
we cannot hear. We are forced to pick out our clothes from among all the 
others, with the steam blinding us; we choke, cough, entreat the women 
to give us time; they persist, "Quick, quick, or you'll miss the train!" 

Oh, so we really won't be murdered! They are only making us ready for 
the continuing of our journey, cleaning us of all suspicions of 
dangerous germs. Thank God! 

Assured by the word "train" we manage to dress ourselves after a 
fashion, and the man comes again to inspect us. All is right, and we are 
allowed to go into the yard to find our friends and our luggage. Both 
are difficult tasks, the second even harder. Imagine all the things of 
some hundreds of people making a journey like ours, being mostly 
unpacked and mixed together in one sad heap. It was disheartening, but 
done at last was the task of collecting our belongings, and we were 
marched into the big room again. Here, on the bare floor, in a ring, sat 
some Polish men and women singing some hymn in their own tongue, and 
making more noise than music. We were obliged to stand and await further 
orders, the few seats being occupied, and the great door barred and 
locked. We were in a prison, and again felt some doubts. Then a man came 
in and called the passengers' names, and when they answered they were 
made to pay two marcs each for the pleasant bath we had just been 
forced to take. 

Another half hour, and our train arrived. The door was opened, and we 
rushed out into the field, glad to get back even to the fourth class 
car. 


WAVE AND SAND 

By Charles Barnard. 

Project Gutenberg's Harper’s Young People, June 6, 1882, by Various 

I have now told you something, at three different times, about the sea, 
the rocks, and the waves. You remember we looked at these things, and 
tried to learn something of the way in which the winds and waves have 
worked together to carve out the rocks and the dry land. There is 
nothing like seeing a thing for yourself, and those boys and girls who 
live near the eastern shore of the United States, between New York and 
Florida, can easily visit one of the strangest of the strange works done 
by the sea. 

Along the whole south side of Long Island, beginning at Montauk, all 
along the Jersey shore, away down past Little Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia, Cape Hatteras, and the low sandy shores of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, to the Florida Keys, is a most singular beach, built up by the 
sea. The odd thing about this thousand-mile beach is that it appears 





about to move away. It is continually walking along the coast, up or 
down, or forward and backward, as if restless and tired of staying in 
one place. 

At one time it may have great holes cut through it, and at another time 
it creeps along and closes up the gaps, and alters the whole character 
of the country behind it. Its queer habit of creeping along the shore in 
certain places has given such parts the name of travelling beaches. 

Really, I suppose, there are no beaches in the world that do not travel 
about at some time. They are all restless things, and while we may not 
see them move, we feel very sure they can and do travel for miles 
wherever the winds and waves compel them. People who live on these 
travelling beaches try to stop them by building heavy stone walls, or by 
driving rows of piles across them. They do not seem to care much, and in 
some places the sand and rolling pebbles climb over the walls, and 
travel on very much as they please. Coney Island is one of these 
travelling beaches, Rockaway is another, Sandy Hook is part of another. 

The only thing that can stop one of these creeping beaches is a river. 

The Hudson River, flowing out of New York Bay, breaks the beach in two 
between the Highlands of Navesink and Long Island. There has been a big 
fight here between the beach and the river. Coney Island has crept out 
like a crooked finger from the east, and Sandy Hook has travelled up for 
several miles from the south. If the river were not the strongest, the 
beaches would creep out from each side and grow right across the great 
bay, and Sandy Hook would touch Coney Island. Then, in place of the wide 
bay open to the sea, there would be a long beach, with the ocean on the 
outside and a fresh-water lake on the inside. 

All the rivers that flow east from the mountains in the Eastern States 
below New York Bay have had to fight with this creeping beach before 
they could escape into the sea. In some places the beaches have crept 
right across the streams, and compelled them to turn aside and go 
another way. 

Here is a map showing one place where long years ago there was a strange 
fight between the creeping beach and two poor little rivers. The place 
is on the New Jersey shore not far from New York. At the bottom of the 
map is a part of the Shrewsbury River. Just north of it is another and 
larger stream called the Navesink. Still farther north are the high 
hills called the Highlands of Navesink. In front of these two streams 
and the hills is a narrow strip of beach, and outside of this is the 
Atlantic Ocean. There is a carriage-road and a railroad on top of the 
beach, and from the car windows you can see the surf breaking on one 
side, and the still waters of the two rivers on the other side. It is so 
namow that often the sea breaks entirely over it, and in the 
summer-time you can walk from one side to the other in less than two 
minutes. To the north this beach extends to Sandy Hook, and to the south 
it stretches for hundreds of miles, with here and there a break, as at 



the Chesapeake or at the Delaware Capes, far down to Florida. 

Pine-trees grow on it here. Far away to the south the wild palmetto, the 
orange-trees, and the bananas grow along the shore. 

The strange thing about the place shown on this map is found just where 
the two rivers meet. A long time ago—so long that no one can tell when 
it may have happened—the rivers ran into the sea just where the beach 
is now. Where the hotels and cottages stand was once deep water. There 
are two ways in which this may have happened: it may have been a storm 
that threw up a bar across the river's mouth, or the creeping beach may 
have slowly pushed its way along and closed it up. It may have been both 
the storm and the creeping sand. At any rate, we may feel pretty sure 
the river was dammed up, and the water, finding no other outlet, turned 
to the north, and burst through into Sandy Hook Bay. It cut a path along 
the front of the hills, and there we find it to-day, a narrow river 
running to the north between the beach and the high-lands. Steam-boats 
pass up the Navesink River this way, and a bridge has been built over 
the stream to the beach. All this, as it is to-day, is shown on the map. 

This creeping motion of the beach is very curious. The waves when the 
wind blows from the south or southeast strike the shore obliquely; that 
is, instead of rolling in "broad-side," as the sailors would say, or 
squarely in front, they strike at an angle. One end of the wave strikes 
the bottom first, and the breaking surf seems to run along the beach, 
instead of falling all at once, for some distance. The waves, as you 
have seen, push the sand along before them, and so it happens that these 
southeast waves drive the sand along as well as up the beach. The sand 
slides and rolls toward the right, or north, and the beach is said to 
creep or travel. If there is an opening in the beach, the waves push the 
sand from the south into the opening, and it grows out into the deep 
water just as you saw in the picture of the sand-bar. This beach has 
already crept three miles out into the water, and made Sandy Hook. 

One thing is quite certain. There was at one time a deep channel through 
the beach just here. At one time not many years ago a storm broke 
through the beach, and a ship, losing its way, ran in there, and was 
wrecked. Not a trace of the old hull can be found now. The beach long 
ago crept over the place, and to-day the sand makes a solid strip of 
land there, just as we see it. 

Look at the map again. Opposite the two rivers, outside the beach, you 
see a curious tongue or spit running out from the shore. This is under 
water, out of sight. The United States Coast Survey sent their boats all 
over this place, and measured the depth. The numbers on the map show the 
depth of the water in feet. Just here it is shallow. A little farther 
north, directly opposite the two rivers, it is much deeper. Again, 
farther along, there are more sandy spits and bars running out under 
water. This shows that at one time there was a deep channel here between 
the two shoals. It is fair to suppose this deep place was the old mouth 



of a river. It is said there are even some old teeth left in it yet, for 
on the southern spit is a buoy that marks a dangerous place called the 
Shrewsbury Rocks. All these things tell us that at one time these two 
rivers ran into the sea where now the beach stands, and that the waves 
and the creeping sand got the best of the rivers, and altered the whole 
face of the country hereabouts. Where once was an inlet and a swift 
river is now a beach and a broad shallow-stream, lined with marshes, and 
slowly fdling up with salt grasses and soft mud washed down from the 
red soil of the hills. What will happen next may be quite as strange as 
that which has gone before. 

Not long ago I sailed for three days and nights along the coast from New 
York to Savannah. By day we could see from the steamer’s deck trees and 
buildings, bath-houses, fishing-houses, and tall light-houses standing 
on the western horizon, as if planted in the water. They were on this 
same low beach that extends for a thousand miles along our coast. Behind 
the beach for nearly all the way there is still water, in lagoons or 
great swamps, in narrow streams ashore, or in great inland seas like 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. At one place in Florida there is a strange 
stream called the Indian River that flows for a hundred miles just 
behind the beach, close to the sea, before it finds a way out into the 
ocean. In many places steamboats pass along the coast for long distances 
behind this sandy fringe that lines the shore. Still more curious is the 
low land behind the beach and the still water. It stretches like a vast 
plain, growing wider and wider toward the south, far down to Florida. It 
is covered with pine-trees, and in some places it is called the 
Pine-Barrens, and at other places the Piny Woods Country. 

The waves and the creeping beaches have been at work a long time, just 
as they are at work to-day. There will always be a struggle between the 
rivers at these queer travelling beaches, but which will be the victor 
and what will grow out of it all nobody can tell. It makes no difference 
after all. Some one may have his pretty house torn down by the waves, 
and steamboats may have to change their routes; but the Fatherly 
Goodness that controls these things will do what is best for the sea and 
the land and all His children. 


THE MAGIC OX-CURE 

By Yi Chong-Won 

Project Gutenberg's The Korea Review, Vol. 5 No. 5, May 1905, by Various 

A wealthy country gentleman, whom we will call Mr. Cho, tiring of the 
otium cum dignitate_ of provincial life and wishing to throw himself 
into the vortex of official activity, came up to Seoul and became 
the ante-room loafer and flatterer in general to one of the highest 
dignitaries in the land. Morning and evening he inquired assiduously 
after his patron’s health and backed up his words with frequent and 





costly gifts. Of course this began to tell upon his finances and after 
ten years of perseverance he received word from his family in the country 
that he was bankrupt and that as his household were about to die of 
starvation they must write and let him know. 

This disclosure aroused Mr. Cho to violent anger against the official who 
had so long accepted his gifts with complacency but had never suggested 
any equivalent in the shape of a government position. He hurried to the 
official’s house and explained that as his property was all gone be must 
return to his shattered home and his starving family. 

“Very well,” replied the official. “Of course you will consult your own 
convenience.” This made Cho’s anger burn seven times hot. He stalked from 
the room and posted to his country place vowing that he would find some 
way to bring the unfeeling official to terms. 

Arrived at his ancestral village he found that his family had given up 
the spacious mansion he had formerly owned and were living, or rather 
dying, in a wretched straw-thatched hovel. It was necessary to raise some 
money, and so he started out for a distant town where his fourth cousin 
lived, in order to negotiate a small loan. 

As he was on his way he was overtaken by a severe storm. He looked all 
about but could see no shelter anywhere. He struggled on, looking to 
right and left through the pouring rain, and at last sighted a little 
cottage among the trees. At the door he called out to the good-man of 
the house but there was no reply. The house was not deserted, for he saw 
a thin line of smoke issuing from the chimney. He shouted aloud and at 
last an old woman appeared at the door and questioned who it was that 
thus rudely demanded entrance, though uninvited. When the bedraggled Cho 
explained the situation the woman relented and let him in. There was but 
one stone-floored room but this she gave up to him with good grace and 
went about preparing him a nice supper, after which he lay down and fell 
asleep. 

How long he had slept he could not tell, when he awoke with a start to 
the sound of a man’s voice who was asking of the woman gruffly: 

“What time is it, anyway? I must get off to market early with that ox”; 
whereupon the couple entered Cho’s room, the man carrying four sticks 
and the wife a halter. The farmer dragged the bedclothes off the guest, 
bestrode his chest and began to belabor him with the sticks, while the 
woman fastened the halter around his neck. He was then dragged out of the 
room, but to his horror he found himself going on four legs and when he 
tried to speak he could only low like an ox. When one of his horns caught 
against the door-post he learned that he had indeed been transformed into 
a four-footed beast and was being taken to market. To say that he was 
experiencing a new sensation would be to put it very mildly indeed. 



At the market town he was herded with a drove of cattle, among which 
he was the largest and fattest, and consequently there were many eager 
buyers; but the farmer asked such a high price that none of them could 
buy. At last a burly butcher came to terms with the farmer and poor Mr. 

Cho found that he was being led away to slaughter. 

But as fate would have it, the butcher was of a bibulous temperament 
and when they came to a wine shop the ox was tied to a stake while the 
butcher indulged in the flowing bowl. And so copiously did the latter 
drink that he forgot all about the animal. Mr. Cho stood waiting for 
hours but his master did not appear. Just over the hedge to the right 
was a field of succulent turnips. To the bovine nostrils of Mr. Cho this 
proved as tempting as the wine had proved to the butcher. 

Mr. Cho had a ring through his nose which was very awkward but at last 
he managed to get loose from the stake and, crowding through the hedge, 
he pulled a turnip and began to munch it. After the first bite a curious 
sensation overtook him and he began to have an over-mastering desire to 
stand on his hind legs only. A thrill went through him from tail to horns 
and in another instant he found himself an ox no longer but the same 
old two-legged Cho as of old. This was eminently satisfactory and the 
satisfaction was doubled when, coming through the hedge into the road, 
a befuddled butcher asked him if he had seen a loose ox anywhere. He 
assured the purveyor of beef that he had not, and walked away toward home 
pondering upon this rather unusual occurrence. 

Suddenly he stood stock still in the road, uttered an exclamation of 
triumph, slapped his thigh and hurried forward with his mind evidently 
made up. 

“Sticks and turnips! Sticks and turnips!” he repeated over and over again 
as if it were a magic formula. He kept straight on till night overtook 
him near the very house which had witnessed his metamorphosis. He called 
out again as before and was similarly received, but instead of sleeping, 
he arose in the night and sneaked about the premises until he found and 
secured the four sticks with which the work had been done. He followed 
this larceny with a silent and speedy departure, not toward his home but 
toward Seoul, still muttering in his beard, 

“Sticks and turnips! Sticks and turnips!” 

Of course he knew the ins and outs of the official’s house which he had 
haunted for ten long fruitless years, and as it was summer time and 
very hot all the windows were open. So he had no difficulty in marking 
down his prey. He found him sleeping profoundly. Cho knelt beside the 
recumbent form and taking only two of the sticks began tapping very 
gently upon the sleeper, but not hard enough to awaken him. By the dim 
light of the moon he soon saw two horns grow out of the sleeper’s head 
and his two hands gradually turn into hoofs. This was enough. He arrested 



the operation at this point and silently departed. 

When morning came there were hurryings to and fro and whispered 
consultations in that high official’s house. A celebrated physician came 
hurrying up in his two man chair and disappeared within the house. On a 
distant hill a devil shrine awoke to life at the howlings and twistings 
of a _mudang_ who was begging the imps in frenzied terms to lift their 
heavy hands from the person of a high official. 

But there was no relief. The great man sat there dumb as a brute with two 
great horns protruding from his forehead and his two hands turned into 
horny hoofs. 

At this juncture Mr. Cho appeared upon the scene, announcing that he had 
just come from the country, and when told of the terrible affliction of 
his former patron expressed the utmost concern. Admitted to the chamber 
of the official he inquired what had been done for him. He learned that 
physicians had exhausted their skill and that, at the instance of the 
lady of the house, _mudangs_ had done their best but all to no avail. 

Mr. Cho assumed a mysterious air and asserted that there was one remedy 
that had been left untried and that he was sure it would prove effective. 

He promised to secure some of it and hurried away. Purchasing a turnip at 
the corner grocery he cut it up fine, macerated it and dried it into a 
powder. Late in the afternoon he returned to the official’s house and in 
the presence of the family administered the potent drug. An instant later 
the two horns were seen to recede slowly into the cranium of the patient 
and the hoofs to change their form, and at last all evidence of the 
bestial metamorphosis was wiped out. The official’s voice came back and 
he joined with the rest of the family in heaping thanks upon Mr. Cho. 

But if anyone supposes that his reward ended with mere thanks he will 
make a grievous mistake. Honors poured in upon him, _peysil_ unlimited 
and _kwansey_ without alloy. 


VEGETARIAN NOVEMBER RECIPES 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of 365 Luncheon Dishes, by Anonymous 
Cheese Pudding No. 1. 

Grate some cheese, mix it with half as much fine bread crumbs, add 1 
beaten egg, a little seasoning and milk enough to make a thick batter. 
Turn into a well greased dish and bake 3/4 of an hour. 

Potato Crust. 


Sift together 2 cups of flour, half a teaspoonful of 

salt, and 2 level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. With the tips of the 





fingers work in half a cup of shortening, and then 1 cup of cold mashed 
potatoes; add milk to make a soft dough, turn on to the board, handle as 
little as possible and pat and roll out to fit the dish. 

Indian Trifle. 

Mix together 3 tablespoonfuls of rice flour and 3 of finely ground white 
Indian meal. Scald 3 cupfuls of milk, add then a portion of it to the 
dry mixture, stir all together and continue to stir over the fire until 
the milk is very thick. Add 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar, cover and cook 
slowly for ten minutes; add 5 drops of cinnamon extract, and 1/2 of a 
cupful of shaved citron and turn into a mould or glass dish. Serve with 
a custard sauce.—"Table Talk," Phila. 


Hoe Cake. 

Make a thin batter of corn-meal and milk, add a little melted butter, 
and a little salt. If sweet milk is used, add a teaspoonful of baking 
powder; if sour milk 1/2 a teaspoonful of soda. Put a little fat in a 
frying pan; when hot pour in the batter till 1/2 an inch in thickness; 
when brown on one side turn. Serve hot. 

Tomato Timbales. 

Stew a can of tomatoes until quite thick, season with salt, pepper and 
onion juice and put away to cool. To one cupful of this add 3 
well-beaten eggs; mix thoroughly, then fill well-buttered timbale molds. 
Stand them in a pan of hot water in the oven and cook slowly until firm 
in the middle as a baked custard would be.—From "Table Talk," Phila. 

Potatoes Gruyere. 

Allow 1 large potato for each person. Wash and bake in a hot oven, then 
open and scoop into a heated bowl. Mash and for each potato, add 1/2 a 
teaspoonful of Gruyere (Swiss) cheese, grated, salt and pepper to taste, 
and the stiffly whipped whites of three eggs for 1/2 a dozen potatoes. 

Beat well, turn into a pastry bag and press out in heaps on a buttered 
pan. Brush with beaten egg yolk and brown in a quick oven.—From "Table 
Talk," Phila. 


Eggs in Tomato Cases. 

Scoop out the centres of as many large firm tomatoes as there are people 
to serve. Drain, then sprinkle the inside of each with chopped tarragon 
(or tarragon vinegar), salt, pepper, dropping in carefully a raw egg and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of butter. Place in a baking pan in a hot 



oven until the eggs are set and serve very hot.—From "Table Talk, 
Phila. 


THRIFTY VEGETARIAN HOLIDAY MENU 

by Matt Pierard, Creative Commons Non-Commercial Copyright 2018. 

Any favorite low-cost veg choice is fine. You can make this whole meal for about $20. Some will 
want the traditional green bean casserole, or a romaine-free tossed salad, while others may want 
something more ethnic. This is just a simple, inexpensive spread for 1-2 people. Up the base 
ingredients, such as potatoes, eggs, and apples to one per person at table. The bread (which easily takes 
pumpkin puree in place of banana) serves up to six people on its own. 

Roasted Potato Wedges 

1 russet potato 

1 sweet potato 

2 Tblsp vegetable oil 

1/2 tsp each rosemary, basil, black pepper, garlic powder, ginger 

Slice potatoes into thick rounds, baste in oil, and sprinkle with seasonings. Roast in 425 F oven for 1/2 
hour, or until cooked. 

Egg and Garden Salad 

2 boiled and peeled eggs, chopped 
1 carrot, shredded 
1 celery stalk, diced 

1 Tbsp minced onion 

2 Tbsp mayo 

1/2 tsp black pepper 

Combine ingredients thoroughly. Serve cold. 

Com and Tomato Salad 

1 can sodium-free com 
1/2 cup diced tomatoes 
1/2 lime's juice 

Black pepper and garlic powder to taste 
1 Tbsp vegetable oil 

Stir ingredients together, cover and refrigerate until ready to use. Stir occasionally until ready. 





Apple-Onion Relish 

1 tart apple, chopped into 1/2 inch pieces 

2 Tbsp minced onion 

1 oz raisins 

2 Tbsp apple cider vinegar 
1 Tbsp vegetable oil 

1 tsp each cinnamon, coriander, and ginger 

Mix thoroughly, cover and refrigerate until ready to serve, stirring every couple of hours to marinate, 
preferably overnight. 

Banana Bread 

1 mashed banana 

1 cup self-rising flour 

1/2 cup milk or milk-substitute 
1/2 cup unsweetened applesauce 

2 Tbsp vegetable oil or soft margarine 
1/4 cup dark brown sugar 

1 tsp cinnamon 

Mix ingredients thoroughly and pour into greased loaf pan. Bake at 3 5 OF 1 hour. 

Crust-free Sweet Potato Pie 

1 sweet potato 

1/4 cup dark brown sugar 

2 Tbsp margarine 

Bake sweet potato 1 hour at 425F. Turn off heat and let sit additional ten minutes in oven. Remove, 
plate, slit open lengthwise and dress with margarine and sugar. Press sides together and serve. The 
roasted skin is your vitamin-filled crust so enjoy it ah. 


THE IDEAL HOME 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Courtship and Marriage, by Annie S. Swan 

A house is not a home, although it has sometimes to pass as such. There 
are imposing mansions, replete with magnificence and luxury, which if 
realised would provide the outward trappings of many modest domiciles, 
but which offer shelter and nothing more to their possessors. 


Home is made by those who dwell within its walls, by the atmosphere they 
create; and if that spirit which makes humble things beautiful and 





gracious be absent, then there can be no home in the full and true sense 
of the word. 

While each member of the household contributes more or less to the 
upbuilding of the fabric, it is, of course, those at the head whose 
influence makes or mars. A lesser influence may be felt in a degree 
great enough to modify disagreeable elements, or intensify happy ones, 
but it cannot, save in very exceptional circumstances, set aside the 
influence of those at the head. 

It is to them, then, that our few words under this heading must be 
addressed; and, to reduce it to a still narrower basis, it is the 
woman's duty and privilege, and solemn responsibility, which make this 
art of home-making more interesting and important to her than any other 
art in the world. Her right to study it, and to make it a glorious and 
perfect thing, will never be for a moment questioned, even in this age 
of fierce rivalry and keen competition for the good things of life. In 
her own kingdom she may make new laws and inaugurate improvements 
without let or hindrance, and as a rule she will meet with more 
gratitude and appreciation than usually fall to the lot of law-givers 
and law-makers. She will also find in her own domain scope for her 
highest energies, and for the exercise of such originality as she may be 
endowed with. I do not know of any sphere with a wider scope, but of 
course it requires the open eye and the understanding heart to discern 
this fact. 

It seems superfluous, after the chapters preceding this, to say again 
that the very first principle to be learned in this art of home-making 
must be love. Without it the other virtues act but feebly. There may be 
patience, skill, tact, forbearance, but without true love the home 
cannot reach its perfect state. It may well be a comfortable abode, a 
place where creature comforts abound, and where there is much quiet 
peace of mind; but those who dwell in such an atmosphere the hidden 
sweetness of home will never touch. There will be heart-hunger and vague 
discontents, which puzzle and irritate, and which only the sunshine of 
love can dispel. 

Home-making, like the other arts, is with some an inborn gift,—the 
secret of making others happy, of conferring blessings, of scattering 
the sunny _largesse_ of love everywhere, is as natural to some as to 
breathe. Such sweet souls are to be envied, as are those whose happy lot 
it is to dwell with them. But, at the same time, perhaps they are not so 
deserving of our admiration and respect as some who, in order to confer 
happiness on others, themselves undergo what is to them mental and moral 
privation, who day by day have to keep a curb on themselves in order to 
crucify the "natural man." 

It is possible, even for some whom Nature has not endowed with her 
loveliest gifts, to cultivate that spirit in which is hidden the whole 



secret of home happiness. It is the spirit of unselfishness. No selfish 
man or woman has the power to make a happy home. 

By selfish, I mean giving prominence always to the demands and interests 
of self, to the detriment or exclusion of the interests and even the 
rights of others. It is possible, however, for a selfish person to 
possess a certain superficial gift of sunshine, which creates for the 
time being a pleasant atmosphere, which can deceive those who come 
casually into contact with him; but those who see him in all his moods 
are not deceived. They know by experience that a peaceful and endurable 
environment can only be secured and maintained by a constant pandering 
to his whims and ways. He must be studied, not at an odd time, but 
continuously and systematically, or woe betide the happiness of home! 

When this element is conspicuous in the woman who rules the household, 
then that household deserves our pity. A selfish woman is more selfish, 
if I may so put it, than a selfish man. Her tyranny is more petty and 
more relentless. She exercises it in those countless trifling things 
which, insignificant in themselves, yet possess the power to make life 
almost insufferable. Sometimes she is fretful and complaining, on the 
outlook for slights and injuries, so suspicious of those surrounding her 
that they feel themselves perpetually on the brink of a volcano. Or she 
is meek and martyred, bearing the buffets of a rude world and unkind 
relatives with pious resignation; or self-righteous and complacent, 
convinced that she and she alone knows and does the proper thing, and 
requiring absolutely that all within her jurisdiction should see eye to 
eye with her. 

It is no slight, insignificant domain, this kingdom of home, in which 
the woman reigns. In one family there are sure to be diversities of 
dispositions and contrasts of character most perplexing and difficult to 
deal with. She needs so much wisdom, patience, and tact that sometimes 
her heart fails her at the varied requirements she is expected to meet, 
and to meet both capably and cheerfully. If she has been herself trained 
in a well-ordered home, so much the better for her. She has her model to 
copy, and her opportunities before her to improve upon it. 

Every home is bound to bear the impress of the individuality which 
guides it. If it be a weak and colourless individuality, then so much 
the worse for the home, which must be its reflex. 

This fact has, I think, something solemn in it for women, and it is 
somewhat saddening that so many look upon the responsibilities that 
home-making entails without the smallest consideration. Verily fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread! If they think of the responsibility 
at all, they comfort themselves with the delusion that it is every 
woman's natural gift to keep house; but housekeeping and home-making are 
two different things, though each is dependent on the other. 



This thoughtlessness, which results in much needless domestic misery, is 
the less excusable because we hear and read so much about the 
inestimable value of home influences, the powerful and permanent nature 
of early impressions, even if we are not ourselves living examples of 
the same. Let us each examine our own heart and mind, and just ask 
ourselves how much we owe to the influences surrounding early life, and 
how much more vivid are the lessons and impressions of childhood 
compared with those of a later date. The contemplation is bound to 
astonish us, and if it does not awaken in us a higher sense of 
responsibility regarding those who are under the direct sway of our 
influence, then there is something amiss with our ideal of life and its 
purpose. 


GAMES AND PLAY 

From The Project Gutenberg EBook of Games and Play for School Morale, by Various 
GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT 

Players in couples, right hands joined, marching in a circle counter 
clock wise. For convenience call outside circle number two, the inner 
circle number one. Odd player in center. At the command "Grand Right 
and Left," No. 2 swings No. 1 in front of him and to his right, giving 
his left hand to approaching No. 1. Continue around circle in like 
manner until command "change" is given. At this point of the game the 
center player tries to get a partner. If he succeeds someone else 
becomes "it" and the game proceeds. 

A challenge alertness. 


AUTOMOBILE RELAY 

Each row represents some popular automobile. The first child in each 
alternate row, at a given signal, leaves by the right side, runs 
forward around his seat, then to the rear of the room on the left side, 
thus completely encircling his own row of seats. As soon as he is 
seated, the next child behind him runs in the same manner, and the game 
continues until the last child has run and has returned to his seat. 

The row finishing first wins. 

Community excitement. 


HOP TOADS 


The players form a circle, hands joined. One toad stands in the center 





holding a rope, at the end of which is tied a bean bag. The center toad 
swings the rope first in a small circle gradually enlarging the radius 
until it comes in direct line with the feet of the toads in the circle, 
who must jump to avoid being hit by the bag. Should anyone in the 
circle be hit by the bag he takes the place of the center toad. 

Dodge game. 


BEAR IN THE PIT 

The players join hands and form a circle to represent a bear pit. One 
stationed as bear stands in the center. The bear tries to get out of 
the pit under or over or breaking through the bars—(clasped hands). 
Should he succeed in getting out all the rest give chase. The one who 
succeeds in catching him becomes the bear. 

Strength test. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 

One player chosen as leader performs a series of marching activities; 
work-a-day occupations, or gymnastic exercises, the other players 
imitating him accurately—and responding promptly. Anyone failing to do 
so retires to his seat and becomes a spectator. This is an old but ever 
new game. 

Imitation. 


BEAR IN THE RING 

One player is chosen as bear, sits in the center of the room on a 
stool. A second player is chosen to be the keeper. The keeper stands by 
the bear holding in his hand a short rope about two feet long, knotted 
at each end to give a firm hold. The rest of the players stand around 
in a circle and attempt to tag the bear without being tagged by the 
bear or his keeper. The players may attack the bear when the keeper 
says "My bear is free." Should a player strike at the bear before the 
keeper says "My bear is free," they change places. The keeper aims to 
protect the bear. As in the case of the bear, if the keeper tags one of 
the players they exchange places and the keeper returns to the ring. 

Alert attention. 


FETCH AND CARRY 



Each player is supplied with a bean bag. On the floor directly in front 
of each aisle a circle about eighteen inches in diameter is drawn and 
close up to the blackboard. At a given signal the first player in each 
row runs forward, deposits his bean bag in the circle in front of his 
aisle and runs back to his seat. As soon as he is seated the player 
behind him runs forward, places his bean bag in the circle and returns 
to his seat. The game continues until every player in the row has 
deposited his bean bag. The row finishing scores one. 

The game is then reversed. The last player in each line runs forward, 
picks up a bean bag and returns with it to his seat. Upon being seated 
he touches the player in front of him on the shoulder, this being the 
signal for that player to run forward, pick up a bag and return. No 
player is permitted to ran before the signal is given. The row 
finishing first scores one. 

Speed competition. 


CORNER SPRY 

Divide your players into four stations, one group in each of the four 
comers of the room. Four captains are chosen, who stand in the center, 
each with a bean bag and facing his corner of players. At a signal each 
captain throws his bean bag to each player in his group, who in turn 
throws it back to the captain. As the captain throws to the last player 
in the group he calls, "Corner Spry!" and runs to the head of the row, 
the last player taking his place as captain. The group succeeding first 
in having all of its players in the captain's place wins the game. 

Speed competition. 


SENTENCE RELAY 

Elave the same number of children in each row. Supply the first child in 
each row with a crayon. Upon a signal from the teacher the first child 
in each row stands, runs to the board, and writes one word, that serves 
as the beginning of a sentence. Upon returning to his seat he gives the 
crayon to the next child, who runs to the board and adds another word 
and returns to his seat and the next child in turn adds still another 
word. The row completing a sentence first wins. 

Intellectual competition. 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 





By Hector Saint Jean De Crevecoeur 

Project Gutenberg's Story Hour Readings: Seventh Year, by E.C. Hartwell 


De Crevecoeur (1731-1813) was a French writer who 
emigrated to America at the age of twenty-three. He 
settled on a farm near the City of New York, and 
came to know many of the great men of his day. For 
instance, he had the friendship of Washington and 
Franklin. France appointed him as her consul at New 
York. In 1782 Crevecoeur published his Fetters 
of an American Farmer . As this extract shows, it 
is almost prophetic in its insight into the future. 


What then is the American, this new man? He is 

either a European, or the descendant of a European, 

hence that strange mixture of blood which you will find 

in no other country. I could point out to you a family 

whose grandfather was an Englishman, whose wife was 5 

Dutch, whose son married a French woman, and whose 

present four sons have now four wives of different nations. 

An American is he who, leaving behind him all his ancient 

prejudices and manners, receives new ones from the 

new mode of life he has embraced, the new government he 10 

obeys, and the new rank he holds. He becomes an American 

by being received in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater. 

Here individuals of all nations are melted into a new race 

of men, whose labors and posterity will one day cause 

great changes in the world. Americans are the western 15 

pilgrims, who are carrying along with them that great 

mass of arts, sciences, vigor, and industry which began 

long since in the East; they will finish the great circle. 

The Americans were once scattered all over Europe; 
in America they are incorporated into one of the finest 
systems of population which has ever appeared, and which 
will hereafter become distinct by the power of the different 
climates they inhabit. The American ought therefore to 
love his country much better than that wherein either he 5 

or his forefathers were born. Here the rewards of his 
industry follow with equal steps the progress of his labor; 
his labor is founded on the basis of nature, self-interest. 

Can it want a stronger allurement? 

Women and children, who before in vain demanded a 10 

morsel of bread, now gladly help their men folk to clear those 
fields whence exuberant crops are to arise to feed and to 



clothe them all, without any part being claimed either 
by a despotic prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty lord. 


Religion demands but little of the American: a small 15 

voluntary salary to the minister, and gratitude to God. 

Can he refuse these? 

The American is a new man, who acts upon new 

principles; he must therefore entertain new ideas and form 

new opinions. From involuntary idleness, servile dependence, 20 

penury, and useless labor, he has passed to toils of 

a very different nature, rewarded by ample subsistence.—This 

is an American. 


— Letters of an American Farmer._ 

1. What is Crevecoeur's definition of an 

American? How would you define an American to-day? 

2. Explain lines 15-18, on page 336. What does the 
last clause of the sentence mean? 

3. What reasons does the author give for a great 
love of country on the part of Americans? Do these 
reasons still hold good? 

4. Explain: Alma Mater, posterity, allurement, 
voluntary, servile, penury, subsistence. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SON 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Thousand and One Afternoons in Chicago 
by Ben Hecht 

Life, alas, is an intricate illusion. God is a pack of lies under which 
man staggers to his grave. And man—ah, here we have Nature's only 
mountebank; here we have Nature's humorous and ingenuous experiment in 
tragedy. And thought—ah, the tissue-paper chimera that seeks forever to 
devour life. 

It is the cult of the pessimist, the gentle malice of disillusion. And, 
like all other cults, it sustains its advocates. Thus, the city has no 
more debonairly-mannered, smiling-souled citizen to offer than Clarence 
Darrow. For years and years Mr. Darrow has been gently disproving the 
intelligence of man, the importance of life, and the necessity of thought. 

For years and years Mr. Darrow has been whimsically deflating the 
illusions in which man hides from the purposelessness of the cosmos. God, 





heaven, politics, philosophies, ambition, love—Mr. Darrow has deflated 
them time and again—charging from $1 to $2 a seat for the spectacle. 


This is nothing against Mr. Darrow—that he charges money sometimes. For 
years and years Mr. Darrow has been enlivening the intellectual purlieus 
of the city with his debates. And Mr. Darrow's debates have been always 
worth $1, $2 and even $5—for various reasons. It is worth at least $5 to 
observe at first hand what a cheering and invigorating effect Mr. Darrow's 
pessimism has had upon Mr. Darrow after these innumerable years. 

The story concerns itself with a funeral Mr. Darrow attended a few years 
ago. It is at funerals that Mr. Darrow's gentle malice finds itself 
crowned by circumstances. For to this son of Schopenhauer death is a weary 
smile that is proof of all his arguments. 

This time, however, Mr. Darrow was curiously stirred. For there lay dead 
in the coffin a man for whom he had held a deep affection. It was Prof. 
George B. Foster, the brilliant theologian of the University of Chicago. 

During his life Prof. Foster had been a man worthy the steel of Mr. 

Darrow. Not that Prof. Foster was an unscrupulous optimist. He was merely 
an intellectual whose congenital tendencies were idealistic, just as Mr. 
Darrow's psychic and subconscious tendencies were anti-idealistic. And 
apart from this divergence of congenital tendencies Mr. Darrow and Prof. 
Foster had a great deal in common. They both loved argument. They both 
doted upon seizing an idea and energizing it with their egoism. They were, 
in short, ideal debaters. 

Whenever Mr. Darrow and Prof. Foster debated on one of the major issues of 
reason a flutter made itself felt in the city—even among citizens 
indifferent to debate. Indifferent or not, one felt that a debate between 
Prof. Foster and Mr. Darrow was a matter of considerable importance. 

Things might be disproved or proved on such an occasion. 

They were to have debated on "Is There Immortality?" when Prof. Foster’s 
death canceled the engagement. This was one of the favorite differences of 
opinion between the two friends. Mr. Darrow, of course, bent all his 
efforts on disproving immortality. Prof. Foster bent all his on proving 
it. Considerable excitement had been stirred by the coming debate. The 
death of the brilliant theologian put an end to it. 

Instead of the debate there was a funeral. Thousands of people who had 
admired the intellect, kindness and humanitarianism of Prof. Foster came 
to the memorial services held in one of the large theaters of the loop. 

Mr. Darrow came, his head bowed and grief in his heart. Friends like 



George Foster never replace themselves. Death becomes not a triumphant 
argument—an aloof clincher for pessimism, but a robber. 

There were speakers who talked of the dead man's virtues, his love for 
people, scholarship and the arts, his keen brain and his genius. Mr. 

Darrow sat listening to the eulogy of his dead friend and tears filled his 
eyes. Poor George Foster—gone, in a coffin; to be buried out of sight in 
a few hours. Then some one whispered to Mr. Darrow that a few words were 
expected of him. 

It was Mr. Darrow's good-bye to his dear friend. He stood up and his loose 
figure and slyly malicious face wore an unaccustomed seriousness. The 
audience waited, but the facile Mr. Darrow was having difficulty locating 
his voice, his words. His eyes, blurred with tears, were still staring at 
the coffin. Finally Mr. Darrow began. His dear friend. Dead. So charming a 
man. So brilliant a mind. Dead now. He had been so amazingly alive it 
seemed incredible that he should be dead. It was as if part of 
himself—Mr. Darrow—lay in the coffin. 

The eulogy continued, quiet, sincere, stirring tears in the audience and 
filling their hearts with a realization of the grief that lay in Mr. 

Darrow's heart. Then slowly the phrases grew clearer. 

"We were old friends and we fought many battles of the mind," said Mr. 
Darrow. "And we were to have debated once more next week—on 'Is There 
Immortality?' It was his contention," whispered Mr. Darrow, "that there is 
immortality. He is gone now, but he speaks more eloquently on the subject 
than if he were still with us. There lies all that remains of my friend 
George Burman Foster—in a coffin. And had he lived he would have argued 
with me on the subject. But he is dead and he knows now, in the negation 
and darkness of death, that he was wrong—that there is no immortality—" 

Mr. Darrow paused. He had after many years won his argument with Prof. 
Foster. But the victory brought no elation. Mr. Darrow's eyes filled again 
and he turned to walk from the stage. But before he left the mourners 
sitting around him heard him murmur: 

"I wish poor George Foster had been right. There would be nobody happier 
than I to realize that his soul had survived—that there was still a 
George Foster. But—if he could come back now after the proof of death he 
would admit—yes, admit that—that there is no immortality." 

And Mr. Darrow with his head bowed yielded the platform to his 
inarticulate and vanquished friend and debater. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY[12] 

By Mrs. Frances Ellen Watkins Harper 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Masterpieces of Negro Eloquence, by Various 

FRANCES ELLEN WATKINS HARPER _was a distinguished anti-slavery lecturer, 
writer and poet, born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1825, of free parents. 

After the close of the Civil War she went South and worked as a teacher 
and lecturer, but later returned to Philadelphia, where she devoted her 
time to lecturing and writing for the temperance cause, having charge, 
for a number of years, of the W. C. T. U. work among Negroes. "Iola 
Leroy, or the Shadows Uplifted," is her best-known work, besides which 
she published a number of small books of verses._ 

[Note 12: Philadelphia, Wednesday, April 14, 1875.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen:_ 

The great problem to be solved by the American people, if I understand 
it, is this: Whether or not there is strength enough in democracy, 
virtue enough in our civilization, and power enough in our religion to 
have mercy and deal justly with four millions of people but lately 
translated from the old oligarchy of slavery to the new commonwealth of 
freedom; and upon the right solution of this question depends in a large 
measure the future strength, progress, and durability of our nation. The 
most important question before us colored people is not simply what the 
Democratic party may do against us or the Republican party do for us; 
but what are we going to do for ourselves? What shall we do towards 
developing our character, adding our quota to the civilization and 
strength of the country, diversifying our industry, and practising those 
lordly virtues that conquer success, and turn the world's dread laugh 
into admiring recognition? The white race has yet work to do in making 
practical the political axiom of equal rights, and the Christian idea of 
human brotherhood; but while I lift mine eyes to the future I would not 
ungratefully ignore the past. One hundred years ago and Africa was the 
privileged hunting-ground of Europe and America, and the flag of 
different nations hung a sign of death on the coasts of Congo and 
Guinea, and for years unbroken silence had hung around the horrors of 
the African slave-trade. Since then Great Britain and other nations have 
wiped the bloody traffic from their hands, and shaken the gory 
merchandise from their fingers, and the brand of piracy has been placed 
upon the African slave-trade. Less than fifty years ago mob violence 
belched out its wrath against the men who dared to arraign the 
slaveholder before the bar of conscience and Christendom. Instead of 
golden showers upon his head, he who garrisoned the front had a halter 
around his neck. Since, if I may borrow the idea, the nation has caught 
the old inspiration from his lips and written it in the new organic 



world. Less than twenty-five years ago slavery clasped hands with King 
Cotton, and said slavery fights and cotton conquers for American 
slavery. Since then slavery is dead, the colored man has exchanged the 
fetters on his wrist for the ballot in his hand. Freedom is king, and 
Cotton a subject. 

It may not seem to be a gracious thing to mingle complaint in a season 
of general rejoicing. It may appear like the ancient Egyptians seating a 
coipse at their festal board to avenge the Americans for their 
shortcomings when so much has been accomplished. And yet with all the 
victories and triumphs which freedom and justice have won in this 
country, I do not believe there is another civilized nation under Heaven 
where there are half so many people who have been brutally and 
shamefully murdered, with or without impunity, as in this Republic 
within the last ten years. And who cares? Where is the public opinion 
that has scorched with red-hot indignation the cowardly murderers of 
Vicksburg and Louisiana? Sheridan lifts up the vail from Southern 
society, and behind it is the smell of blood, and our bones scattered at 
the grave's mouth; murdered people; a White League with its "covenant of 
death and agreement with hell." And who cares? What city pauses one hour 
to drop a pitying tear over these mangled corpses, or has forged against 
the perpetrator one thunderbolt of furious protest? But let there be a 
supposed or real invasion of Southern rights by our soldiers, and our 
great commercial emporium will rally its forces from the old man in his 
classic shades, to clasp hands with "dead rabbits" and "plug-uglies" in 
protesting against military interference. What we need to-day in the 
onward march of humanity is a public sentiment in favor of common 
justice and simple mercy. We have a civilization which has produced 
grand and magnificent results, diffused knowledge, overthrown slavery, 
made constant conquests over nature, and built up a wonderful material 
prosperity. But two things are wanting in American civilization—a 
keener and deeper, broader and tenderer sense of justice—a sense of 
humanity, which shall crystallize into the life of the nation the 
sentiment that justice, simple justice, is the right, not simply of the 
strong and powerful, but of the weakest and feeblest of all God's 
children; a deeper and broader humanity, which will teach men to look 
upon their feeble brethren not as vermin to be crushed out, or beasts of 
burden to be bridled and bitted, but as the children of the living God; 
of that God whom we may earnestly hope is in perfect wisdom and in 
perfect love working for the best good of all. Ethnologists may differ 
about the origin of the human race. Huxley may search for it in 
protoplasms, and Darwin send for the missing links, but there is one 
thing of which we may rest assured,—that we all come from the living 
God and that He is the common Father. The nation that has no reverence 
for man is also lacking in reverence for God and needs to be instructed. 

As fellow citizens, leaving out all humanitarian views—as a mere matter 
of political economy it is better to have the colored race a living 
force animated and strengthened by self-reliance and self-respect, than 



a stagnant mass, degraded and self-condemned. Instead of the North 
relaxing its efforts to diffuse education in the South, it behooves us 
for our national life, to throw into the South all the healthful 
reconstructing influences we can command. Our work in this country is 
grandly constructive. Some races have come into this world and 
overthrown and destroyed. But if it is glory to destroy, it is 
happiness to save; and Oh! what a noble work there is before our nation! 
Where is there a young man who would consent to lead an aimless life 
when there are such glorious opportunities before him? Before our young 
men is another battle—not a battle of flashing swords and clashing 
steel—but a moral warfare, a battle against ignorance, poverty, and low 
social condition. In physical warfare the keenest swords may be blunted 
and the loudest batteries hushed; but in the great conflict of moral and 
spiritual progress your weapons shall be brighter for their service and 
better for their use. In fighting truly and nobly for others you win the 
victory for yourselves. 

Give power and significance to your own life, and in the great work of 
upbuilding there is room for woman's work and woman's heart. Oh, that 
our hearts were alive and our vision quickened, to see the grandeur of 
the work that lies before. We have some culture among us, but I think 
our culture lacks enthusiasm. We need a deep earnestness and a lofty 
unselfishness to round out our lives. It is the inner life that develops 
the outer, and if we are in earnest the precious things lie all around 
our feet, and we need not waste our strength in striving after the dim 
and unattainable. Women, in your golden youth; mother, binding around 
your heart all the precious ties of life,—let no magnificence of 
culture, or amplitude of fortune, or refinement of sensibilities, repel 
you from helping the weaker and less favored. If you have ampler gifts, 
hold them as larger opportunities with which you can benefit others. Oh, 
it is better to feel that the weaker and feebler our race the closer we 
will cling to them, than it is to isolate ourselves from them in 
selfish, or careless unconcern, saying there is a lion without. Inviting 
you to this work I do not promise you fair sailing and unclouded skies. 
You may meet with coolness where you expect sympathy; disappointment 
where you feel sure of success; isolation and loneliness instead of 
heart-support and co-operation. But if your lives are based and built 
upon these divine certitudes, which are the only enduring strength of 
humanity, then whatever defeat and discomfiture may overshadow your 
plans or frustrate your schemes, for a life that is in harmony with God 
and sympathy for man there is no such word as fail. And in conclusion, 
permit me to say, let no misfortunes crush you; no hostility of enemies 
or failure of friends discourage you. Apparent failure may hold in its 
rough shell the germs of a success that will blossom in time, and bear 
fruit throughout eternity. What seemed to be a failure around the Cross 
of Calvary and in the garden has been the grandest recorded success. 




MUSIC AS A MEANS OF CULTURE 

by John S. Dwight 

From T he Atlantic Monthly. 1870 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Library of the World's Best Literature, 
Ancient and Modern, Vol. 13, by Various 

We as a democratic people, a great mixed people of all races, 
oveiTunning a vast continent, need music even more than others. We 
need some ever-present, ever-welcome influence that shall insensibly 
tone down our self-asserting and aggressive manners, round off the 
sharp, offensive angularity of character, subdue and harmoni z e the 
free and ceaseless conflict of opinions, warn out the genial 
individual humanity of each and every unit of society, lest he become 
a mere member of a party, or a sharer of business or fashion. This 
rampant liberty will rush to its own ruin, unless there shall be found 
some gentler, harmonizing, humanizing culture, such as may pervade 
whole masses with a fine enthusiasm, a sweet sense of reverence for 
something far above us, beautiful and pure; awakening some ideality in 
every soul, and often lifting us out of the hard hopeless prose of 
daily life. We need this beautiful corrective of our crudities. Our 
radicalism will pull itself up by the roots, if it do not cultivate 
the instinct of reverence. The first impulse of freedom is 
centrifugal,—to fly off the handle,—unless it be restrained by a no 
less free impassioned love of order. We need to be so enamored of the 
divine idea of unity, that that alone—the enriching of that—shall be 
the real motive for assertion of our individuality. What shall so 
temper and tone down our "fierce democracy"? It must be something 
better, lovelier, more congenial to human nature than mere stern 
prohibition, cold Puritanic "Thou shalt not !" What can so quickly 
magnetize a people into this harmonic mood as music? Have we not seen 
it, felt it? 

The hard-working, jaded millions need expansion, need the 
rejuvenating, the ennobling experience of joy. Their toil, their 
church, their creed perhaps, their party livery, and very vote, are 
namowing; they need to taste, to breathe a larger, freer life. Has it 
not come to thousands, while they have listened to or joined their 
voices in some thrilling chorus that made the heavens seem to open and 
come down? The governments of the Old World do much to make the people 
cheerful and contented; here it is all laissez-faire , each for 



himself, in an ever keener strife of competition. We must look very 
much to music to do this good work for us; we are open to that 
appeal; we can forget ourselves in that; we blend in joyous fellowship 
when we can sing together; perhaps quite as much so when we can listen 
together to a noble orchestra of instruments interpreting the highest 
inspirations of a master. The higher and purer the character and kind 
of music, the more of real genius there is in it, the deeper will this 
influence be. 

Judge of what can be done, by what already, within our own experience, 
has been done and daily is done. Think what the children in our 
schools are getting, through the little that they learn of vocal 
music,—elasticity of spirit, joy in harmonious co-operation, in the 
blending of each happy life in others; a rhythmical instinct of order 
and of measure in all movement; a quickening of ear and sense, whereby 
they will grow up susceptible to music, as well as with some use of 
their own voices, so that they may take part in it; for from these 
spacious nurseries (loveliest flower gardens, apple orchards in full 
bloom, say, on their annual _fete_ days) shall our future choirs and 
oratorio choruses be replenished with good sound material.... 

We esteem ourselves the freest people on this planet; yet perhaps we 
have as little real freedom as any other, for we are the slaves of our 
own feverish enterprise, and of a barren theory of discipline, which 
would fain make us virtuous to a fault through abstinence from very 
life. We are afraid to give ourselves up to the free and happy 
instincts of our nature. All that is not pursuit of advancement in 
some good, conventional, approved way of business, or politics, or 
fashion, or intellectual reputation, or professed religion, we count 
waste. We lack _geniality_; nor do we as a people understand the 
meaning of the word. We ought to learn it practically of our Germans. 

It comes of the same root with the word _genius_. Genius is the 
spontaneous principle; it is free and happy in its work; it is artist 
and not drudge; its whole activity is reconciliation of the heartiest 
pleasure with the purest loyalty to conscience, with the most holy, 
universal, and disinterested ends. Genius, as Beethoven gloriously 
illustrates in his Choral Symphony (indeed, in all his symphonies), 
finds the keynote and solution of the problem of the highest state in 
"Joy," taking his text from Schiller's Hymn. Now, all may not be 
geniuses in the sense that we call Shakespeare, Mozart, Raphael, men 
of genius. But all should be partakers of this spontaneous, free, and 
happy method of genius; all should live childlike, genial lives, and 
not wear all the time the consequential livery of their unrelaxing 
business, nor the badge of party and profession, in every line and 
feature of their faces. This genial, childlike faculty of social 
enjoyment, this happy art of life, is just what our countrymen may 
learn from the social "Liedertafel" and the summer singing-festivals 
of which the Germans are so fond. There is no element of national 
character which we so much need; and there is no class of citizens 



whom we should be more glad to adopt and own than those who set us 
such examples. So far as it is a matter of culture, it is through art 
chiefly that the desiderated genial era must be ushered in. The 
Germans have the sentiment of art, the feeling of the beautiful in 
art, and consequently in nature, more developed than we have. Above 
all, music offers itself as the most available, most popular, most 
influential of the fine arts,—music, which is the art and language of 
the feelings, the sentiments, the spiritual instincts of the soul; and 
so becomes a universal language, tending to unite and blend and 
harmoni z e all who may come within its sphere. 

Such civilizing, educating power has music for society at large. Now, 
in the finer sense of culture, such as we look for in more private and 
select "society," as it is called, music in the salon, in the small 
chamber concert, where congenial spirits are assembled in its 
name—good music of course—does it not create a finer sphere of 
social sympathy and courtesy? Does it not better mold the tone and 
manners from within than any imitative "fashion" from without? What 
society, upon the whole, is quite so sweet, so satisfactory, so 
refined, as the best musical society, if only Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Franz, Chopin, set the tone! The finer the kind of music heard or made 
together, the better the society. This bond of union only reaches the 
few; coarser, meaner, more prosaic natures are not drawn to it. Wealth 
and fashion may not dictate who shall be of it. Here congenial spirits 
meet in a way at once free, happy, and instructive, meet with an 
object which insures "society"; whereas so-called society, as such, is 
often aimless, vague, modifying and fatiguing, for the want of any 
subject-matter. Here one gets ideas of beauty which are not mere 
arbitrary fashions, ugly often to the eye of taste. Here you may 
escape vulgarity by a way not vulgar in itself, like that of fashion, 
which makes wealth and family and means of dress its passports. Here 
you can be as exclusive as you please, by the soul's light, not 
wronging any one; here learn gentle manners, and the quiet ease and 
courtesy with which cultivated people move, without in the same 
process learning insincerity. 

Of course the same remarks apply to similar sincere reunions in the 
name of any other art, or of poetry. But music is the most social of 
them all, even if each listener find nothing set down to his part (or 
even hers!) but _tacet_. 

We have fancied ourselves entertaining a musical house together, but 
we must leave it with no time to make report or picture out the scene. 
Now, could we only enter the chamber, the inner sanctum, the private 
inner life of a thoroughly musical person, one who is wont to _live_ 
in music! Could we know him in his solitude! (You can only know him 
yourself, unless he be a poet and creator in his art, and bequeath 
himself in that form in his works for any who know how to read.) If 
the best of all society is musical society, we go further and say: The 



sweetest of all solitude is when one is alone with music. One gets the 
best of music, the sincerest part, when he is alone. Our 
poet-philosopher has told us to secure solitude at any cost; there's 
nothing which we can so ill afford to do without. It is a great vice 
of our society, that it provides for and disposes to so little 
solitude, ignoring the fact that there is more loneliness in company 
than out of it. Now, to a musical person, in the mood of it, in the 
sweet hours by himself, comes music as the nearest friend, nearer and 
dearer than ever before; and he soon finds that he never was in such 
good company. I doubt if symphony of Beethoven, opera of Mozart, 
Passion Music of Bach, was ever so enjoyed or felt in grandest public 
rendering, as one may feel it while he recalls its outline by himself 
at his piano (even if he be a slow and bungling reader and may get it 
out by piecemeal). I doubt if such an one can carry home from the 
performance, in presence of the applauding crowd, nearly so much as he 
may take to it from such inward, private preparation. 

Are you alone? What spirits can you summon up to fill the vacancy, and 
people it with life and love and beauty! Take down the volume of 
sonatas, the arrangement of the great Symphony, the recorded reveries 
of Chopin, the songs of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, or even the 
chorals, with the harmony of Bach, in which the four parts blend their 
several individual melodies together in such loving service of the 
whole, that the plain people's tune becomes a germ unfolding into 
endless wealth and beauty of meaning; and you have the very essence 
of all prayer, and praise, and gratitude, as if you were a worshiper 
in the ideal church. Nothing like music, then, to banish the benumbing 
ghost of ennui. It lends secret sympathy, relief, expression, to all 
one's moods, loves, longings, sorrows; comes nearer to the soul or to 
the secret wound than any friend or healing sunshine from without. It 
nourishes and feeds the hidden springs of hope and love and faith; 
renews the old conviction of life's springtime,—that the world is 
ruled by love, that God is good, that beauty is a divine end of life, 
and not a snare and an illusion. It floods out of sight the unsightly, 
muddy grounds of life's petty, anxious, doubting moments, and makes 
immortality a present fact, lived in and realized. It locks the door 
against the outer world of discords, contradictions, importunities, 
beneath the notice of a soul so richly occupied: lets "Fate knock at 
the door" (as Beethoven said in explanation of his symphony),—Fate 
and the pursuing Furies,—and even welcomes them, and turns them into 
gracious goddesses,—Eumenides! Music, in this way, is a marvelous 
elixir to keep off old age. Youth returns in solitary hours with 
Beethoven and Mozart. Touching the chords of the 'Moonlight Sonata,' 
the old man is once more a lover; with the _andante_ of the 'Pastoral 
Symphony' he loiters by the shady brookside, hand in hand with his 
fresh heart's first angel. You are past the sentimental age, yet you 
can weep alone in music,—not weep exactly, but find outlet more 
expressive and more worthy of your manly faith. 



A great grief comes, an inconsolable bereavement, a humiliating, 
paralyzing reverse, a blow of Fate, giving the lie to your best plans 
and bringing your best powers into discredit with yourself; then you 
are best prepared and best entitled to receive the secret visitations 
of these tuneful goddesses and muses. 

"Who never ate his bread in tears, 

Fie knows you not, ye heavenly powers!" 

So sings the German poet. It is the want of inward, deep experience, 
it is innocence of sorrow and of trial, more than the lack of any 
special cultivation of musical taste and knowledge, that debars many 
people—naturally most young people, and all who are what we call 
shallow natures—from the feeling and enjoyment of many of the truest, 
deepest, and most heavenly of all the works of music. Take the Passion 
Music of Bach, for instance; if you can sit down alone at your piano 
and decipher strains and pieces of it when you _need_ such music, you 
shall find that in its quiet quaintness, its sincerity and tenderness, 
its abstinence from all striving for effect, it speaks to you and 
entwines itself about your heart, like the sweetest, deepest verses in 
the Bible; when "the soul muses till the fire burns." 

Such a panacea is this art for loneliness. But sometimes too it may 
intensify the sense of loneliness, only for more heavenly relief at 
last. Think of the deep composer, of lonely, sad Beethoven, wreaking 
his pain upon expression in those impatient chords and modulations, 
putting his sorrows into sonatas, and wringing triumph always out of 
all! Look at him as he was then,—morose, they say, and lonely and 
tormented; look where he is now, as the whole world knows him, feels 
him, seeks him for its joy and inspiration—and who can doubt of 
immortality? 

Now, in such private solace, in such solitary joys, is there not 
culture? Can one rise from such communings with the good spirits of 
the tone-world and go out, without new peace, new faith, new hope, and 
good-will in his soul? He goes forth in the spirit of reconciliation 
and of patience, however much he may hate the wrong he sees about him, 
or however little he accept authorities and creeds that make war on 
his freedom. The man who has tasted such life, and courted it till he 
has become acclimated in it, whether he be of this party or that, or 
none at all; whether he be believer or "heretic," conservative or 
radical, follower of Christ by name or "Free Religionist,"—belongs to 
the harmonic and anointed body-guard of peace, fraternity, good-will; 
his instincts have all caught the rhythm of that holy march; the good 
genius leads, he has but to follow cheerfully and humbly. For somehow 
the minutest fibres, the infinitesimal atoms of his being, have got 
magnetized as it were into a loyal, positive direction towards the 
pole-star of unity; he has grown attuned to a believing, loving mood, 
just as the body of a violin, the walls of a music hall, by much 



music-making become gradually seasoned into smooth vibration. 


AN APOLOGY FOR BAD PIANISTS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Papers from Lilliput, by J. B. Priestley 

Ignoring those musical labourers who are paid so much per hour, at 
cinemas and dance-halls, to make some sort of rhythmical sound, all 
pianists, I think, may be divided into four classes. There are, first, 
the great soloists, the masters, Paderewski, Pachmann, and the rest, who 
would seem to have conquered all difficulties. With them the piano, a 
dead thing of wires and hammers, becomes a delicately responsive 
organism; its hammers are extra muscles, and its strings added nerves, 
running and leaping to obey every fleeting impulse; their playing is as 
saturated with personality as their gait or speech. Not so with the 
members of the second class, which is, to my mind, a dubious fraternity. 
They may be called the serious amateurs. Very often they take expensive 
lessons from some professor, who undertakes to ‘finish them off.’ But 
they never are finished off. The sign and mark of the serious amateur 
is that he practises assiduously some piece of music, maybe a Chopin 
study or a Brahms sonata, until he has it by heart; after which he 
assembles a number of friends (or, more often, new acquaintances), 
squashes their attempts at conversation, and, amid a tense silence, 
begins to play—or, as he would say, ‘interpret’—his laboured solo. 

The fourth class consists of odd strummers, vampers and thumpers; 
young ladies who play waltzes and old ladies who play hymns; 
cigarette-in-mouth youths with a bang-and-rattle style of performance; 
all inexorable, tormenting noise-makers, from those who persist in 
riveting—rather than playing—Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor Prelude to 
those who buy Sunday newspapers in order that they may pick out with one 
finger the tune of a comic song. All such are the enemies of peace and 
harmony, and as they cannot be ignored in any other place, here they can 
be quickly dismissed with all the more pleasure. 

It remains now to say something of the third class of pianists, which, 
if it were reduced to such straits, could count me among its members. To 
write at some length of one’s own class after perfunctorily dismissing 
others may seem to savour of egotism, but the truth is, we—I speak 
fraternally—have been so much maligned and misunderstood up to now, we 
have endured so many taunts in silence, that we have a right to be heard 
before we are finally and irrevocably condemned. 

It is only on the score of technique, the mere rule of thumb business, 
that we stand below the serious amateurs; we belong to a higher order of 





beings and have grander souls; in spirit we come nearer to the great 
masters. The motives of the serious amateur are not above suspicion. In 
his assiduous practice, his limited repertoire, his studied semi-public 
style of performance, is there not a suggestion of vanity? Is his 
conscious parade of skill, taken along with his fear of unknown works, 
the mark of a selfless devotion to music, and music alone? I doubt it. 

But our motives are certainly above suspicion. Music has no servants 
more disinterested, for not only do we gather no garlands in her 
service, but daily, for her sake, we risk making fools of ourselves, 
than which there can be no greater test of pure devotion. We, too, are 
the desperate venturers among pianists; every time that we seat 
ourselves at the keyboard we are leading a forlorn hope; and, whether we 
fall by the way or chance to come through unscathed, the only reward we 
can hope for is a kindly glance from the goddess of harmony. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fact that our execution is 
faulty, that we are humanly liable to make mistakes, seeing that our 
weaknesses have been for years the butt of musical pedants and small 
souls. In the dim past we received some sort of instruction, perhaps a 
few years’ lessons, but being bright children with wills of our own we 
saw no use in labouring at scales and arpeggios, at the tepid 
compositions of Czerny, when there were balls to throw, stones to kick, 
and penny dreadfuls to be devoured. An unlocked door or an open 
window—and we escaped from the wretched drudgery, thus showing early 
that eager zest of life which still marks our clan. 

Now, it is enthusiasm alone that carries us through. Our performance of 
any ‘piece of average difficulty’ (as the publishers say) is nothing 
short of a series of miracles. As we peer at the music and urge our 
fingers to scurry over the keys, horrid gulfs yawn before us, great 
rocks come crashing down, the thick undergrowth is full of pitfalls and 
mantraps, but we are not to be deterred. Though we do not know what 
notes are coming next, or what fingers we shall use, if the music says 
_presto_, then _presto_ it must be; the spirit of the tune must be set 
free, however its flesh may be lacerated. So we swing up the dizzy 
arpeggios as a hunted mountaineer might leap from crag to crag; we come 
down a ran of demi-semi-quavers with the blind confidence of men trying 
to shoot the rapids of Niagara. Only the stout-hearted and great of soul 
can undertake these perilous but magnificent ventures. 

Unlike the serious amateurs, we do not pick and choose among pieces 
until we have found one to which we can give the cold glitter of an 
impeccable rendering. We attend concerts (for, above all, we are the 
concert-goers and dreamers of dreams, as O’Shaughnessy might have said) 
and come reeling out, intoxicated with sound; for days we are haunted by 
a lovely theme or an amazing climax, until we can bear it no longer; we 
rush off to the music-shops to see if it is possible to capture this new 
lovely thing and keep it for ever; more often than not we return home in 



triumph, hardly giving ourselves time to flatten out the music before 
plunging into the opening bars. Nothing that has been arranged for the 
piano or that can be played in some sort of fashion on the instrument 
comes amiss if it has once aroused our enthusiasm; symphonies, operas, 
tone-poems, string-quartets are all welcome. Nay, we often prefer the 
arrangements of orchestral things, for we do not think of the piano 
merely as a solo instrument; to us it is the shining ivory and ebony 
gateway to the land of music. As our fingers wander over the keys our 
great dream-orchestras waken to life. 

I believe that at the very end, when the depths of our folly and 
ignorance are fully revealed, when all our false notes have been cast up 
into one awful total by the recording angel of music, it will be found 
that we, the bad pianists, have been misjudged among men, that we, too, 
have loved and laboured for the divine art. When we file into Elysium, 
forlorn, scared, a shabby little band, and come within sight of 
Beethoven, whom we have murdered so many times, I believe that a smile 
will break through the thunder-cloud of his face. ‘Ach! Come you in, 
children,’ he will roar, ‘bad players, eh?... I have heard.... Very bad 
players.... But there have been worse among you.... The spirit was in 
you, and you have listened well.... Come in.... I have composed one 
hundred and fifty more symphonies and sonatas, and you shall hear them 
all.’ 


THE MUSIC OF TO-MORROW 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Prejudices, Second Series, by H. L. Mencken 

Viewing the current musical scene, Carl Van Vechten finds it full of 
sadness. Even Debussy bores him; he heard nothing interesting from that 
quarter for a long while before the final scene. As for Germany, he 
finds it a desert, with Arnold Schoenberg behind the bar of its only 
inviting _Gasthaus._ Richard Strauss? Pooh! Strauss is an exploded 
torpedo, a Zeppelin brought to earth; "he has nothing more to say." 

(Even the opening of the Alpine symphony, it would appear, is more 
stick-candy.) England? Go to! Italy? Back to the barrel-organ! Where, 
then, is the tone poetry of to-morrow to come from? According to Van 
Vechten, from Russia. It is the steppes that will produce it—or, more 
specifically, Prof. Igor Strawinsky, author of "The Nightingale" and 
of various revolutionary ballets. In the scores of Strawinsky, says 
Van Vechten, music takes a vast leap forward. Here, at last, we are 
definitely set free from melody and harmony; the thing becomes an 
ineffable complex of rhythms; "all rhythms are beaten into the ears." 

New? Of the future? I have not heard all of the powerful shiverings 
and tremblings of M. Strawinsky, but I presume to doubt it none the 
less. "The ancient Greeks," says Van Vechten, "accorded rhythm a 
higher place than either melody or harmony." Well, what of it? So did 





the ancient Goths and Huns. So do the modern Zulus and New Yorkers. 
The simple truth is that the accentuation of mere rhythm is a proof, 
not of progress in music, but of a reversion to barbarism. Rhythm is 
the earliest, the underlying element. The African savage, beating his 
tom-tom, is content to go no further; the American composer of fox 
trots is with him. But music had scarcely any existence as an art-form 
until melody came to rhythm's aid, and its fruits were little save 
dullness until harmony began to support melody. To argue that mere 
rhythm, unsupported by anything save tone-color, may now take their 
place is to argue something so absurd that its mere statement is a 
sufficient answer to it. 

The rise of harmony, true enough, laid open a dangerous field. Its 
exploration attracted meticulous minds; it was rigidly mapped in hard, 
geometrical forms; in the end, it became almost unnavigable to the 
man of ideas. But no melodramatic rejection of all harmony is needed 
to work a reform. The business, indeed, is already gloriously under 
way. The dullest conservatory pupil has learned how to pull the noses 
of the old-time schoolmasters. No one cares a hoot any more about the 
ancient laws of preparation and resolution. (The rules grow so loose, 
indeed, that I may soon be tempted to write a tone-poem myself). But 
out of this chaos new laws will inevitably arise, and though they 
will not be as rigid as the old ones, they will still be coherent and 
logical and intelligible. Already, in fact, gentlemen of professorial 
mind are mapping them out; one needs but a glance at such a book as 
Rene Lenormand's to see that there is a certain order hidden in even 
the wildest vagaries of the moment. And when the boiling in the pot 
dies down, the truly great musicians will be found to be, not those 
who have been most daring, but those who have been most discreet and 
intelligent—those who have most skillfully engrafted what is good 
in the new upon what was sound in the old. Such a discreet fellow is 
Richard Strauss. His music is modern enough—but not too much. One is 
thrilled by its experiments and novelties, but at the same time one can 
enjoy the thing as music. 

Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner belonged to the same lodge. They 
were by no means the wildest revolutionaries of their days, but they 
were the best musicians. They didn't try to improve music by purging 
it of any of the elements that made it music; they tried, and with 
success, to give each element a new force and a new significance. 

Berlioz, I dare say, knew more about the orchestra than Wagner; he 
surely went further than Wagner in reaching out for new orchestral 
effects. But nothing he ever wrote has a fourth of the stability and 
value of "Die Meistersinger." He was so intrigued by his tone-colors 
that he forgot his music. 
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